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Art. I. The Art of Painting of Charles Alphonfe du Frefnoy: 
Tranflated into Englifh Verfe by W. Mafon, M. A. With 
Annotations, by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Kr. Prefident of the 
Royal Academy. 4to. 8s. boards. Dodiley. 


T was with fome degree of furprize that we beheld Mr. 

‘ Mafon, who has been called the ‘* firft of living bards,” 
appear as a tranflator. Thathe fhould have defcended from the 
higher regions of poetry, the fairy ground of,invention, crea- 
tion, to the humble walk of tranilation, is fufficiently ex- 
traordinary; but that he fhould have made choice of a mo- 
dern, dull, preceptive poem, for the exercife of his talents, 
is ftill more wonderful. On this Poem, however, Mr. 
Mafon, as he informs us, has ‘*lavifhed much pains.” 
The verfion, as itis now offered to the public, is the work 
of many years. It was begun ‘‘ in very early youth,”’ re- 
ceived the corrections of his friend Mr. Gray, and appears 
at laft, after a moft fcrupulous revifal, where ‘* hardly a 
‘* fingle line’ was left without what was ‘* thought an e- 
** mendation, ifmproved (as the Author fays) to the utmoft of 
“* my mature abilities.” Without entering into the queftion, 


- whether it was worth while to beftow fo much labour on 


the tranfmutation of Frefnoy’s lead into Englith gold, we 
thall only fay that, upon the whole, the attempt has been” 
crowned with -fuccels. Mr. Mafon’s tranflation will be 
tead with more pleafure than the original: the hard and dry 


‘Manner of the latter, to borrow a metaphor from the 


fubje& of the poem, is melted into eafe and freedom in the 
former. The Tranflator has 


as — “ Dreft 
_“ The Mufe of Frefnoy in a modern veft.” 


Exc. Rev. Vol. I. April 1783. T which, 
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which, though it adds confiderably to her fize*, yet, at the 
fame time, gives her a gracefulnefs that fhe did not formerly 
poffefs. Not but that fome paflages fmell of the lamp, and 
difcover that labour which it is the perfection of art to con- 
ceal. This is perhaps a fault which is more or lefs difcer- 
nible in moft of our Author’s productions. 

The fubje& of this Poem renders it difficult to produce 
an extract that will be relifhed by the generality of our 
Readers. The following paflage, where the Author lays 
down rules for the condu& of* painters, may be more fuit- 
able to the public tafte than any other part of the work, 
and will at once evince the pains that have been taken, and 
their fuccefs. 

* To Temperance all our livelieft Powers we owe, 
She bids the Judgment wake, the Fancy flow ; 
For her the Artiit fhuas the furning featt, 
The Midnight roar, the Bacchanahan gueft, 
And feeks thofe fofter opiates of the foul, 
The focial circle, the diluted bow]; — 
Crown’d with the Freedom ofa fingle life, 
He flies domeftic din, litigious ftrife ; 
Abhors the noffy haunts of buftling trade, 
And fteals ferene to folitude and fhade; — 
There ealmly feated in his village bower, 
He gives to nobleft themes the ftudious hour, 
While Genius, Practice, Conterpplation join 
To warm his foul with energy divine : 
For paltry gold let pining Mifers figh, 
His foul invokes a nobler Deity ; 
Smit with the glorious Avarice of Fame, 
He claims no lefs than an immorta} name ; 
Hence on his Fancy juft Conception fhines, 
True Judgment guides his hand, true 'Fafte refines ; 
Hence ceafelefs toil, devotion to his art, , 
A docile temper, and a generous heart ; 
Docile, his fage Preceptor to obey, 
Generous, his aid with gratitude to pay, . 
Bicit with the bloom of youth, the nerves of health, 
And competence a better boon than wealth. 
Great Bleffings thefe! yet will not thefe empower 
His Tints to charm at every labouring hour : 
All have their brilliant moments, when alone 
They paint as if fome ftar propitious fhone. 
Yet then, ev’n then, the hand but ill conveys 
The bolder grace that im the Fancy plays : 
Hence, candid Critics, this fad Truth confeft, 
Accept what leaft is bad, and deem it bett ; 
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* The original confifts of 549, the tranflation of 798 lines. 
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Lament the foul in Error’s thraldom held, 
Compare Life’s fpan with Art’s extenfive field, 
Know that, ere perfecét Tafte matures the mind, 
Or perfect practice to that Tafte be join’d, 
Comes age, comes ficknefs, comes contracting pain, 705 
And chills the warmth of youth in every vein. 
Rife then, ye youths ! while yet that warmth infpires, 
While yet nor years impair, nor labour tires, 
While health, while ftrength are yours, while that mild ray, 
Which thone aufpicious on your natal day, 7 
Conduéts you to Minerva’s peaceful Quire, 
Sons of her choice, and fharers of her fire, 
Rife at the call of Art: expand your breaft, 
Capacious to receive the mighty gueft, 
While, free from prejudice, your active eye 
Preferves its firft unfullied purity ; 716 
While new to Beauty’s charms, your eager foul 
Drinks copious draughts of the delicious whole, 
And Memory on her foft, yet lafting page, 
Stamps the frefh image which thall charm thro’ age. 

We cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of tranfcribing the 
following lines ; of which the four laft are perhaps the moft 
beautiful in the poem, from the happy\ application of the 
thought of Timanthes in his famous picture of the facrifice 
of Iphigenia. Here too the Tranflator’s merit is all his 
own, as there is nothing in the parallel pafflage of the ori- 

inal which is not flatand profaic. Speaking of Greece, he 


" fays, 


* *T was there the Goddefs fixt her bieft abodes, 
There reign’d in Corinth, Athens, Sicyon, Rhodes. 
Her various vot’ries various talents crown’d, 
Yet each alike her infpiration own’d : 
Witnefs thofe marble miracles of grace, 
Thofe tefts of fymmetry where {till we trace * 
ANl Art’s perfection : With reluctant gaze 140 
To thefe the Genius of fucceeding days 
Looks dazzled up, and, as their glories fpread, 
Hides in his mantle his diminifh’d head.’ 
Though we have faid that, upon the whole, Mr. Mafon 


— has fucceeded in his tranflation, yet we fhall notice fome 


paflages which, we think, have efcaped the laborious at- 
tention paid to the original work. Telling us that painting 
confers immortality on Heroes, he fays, 1. 31, 32. 
* Hence from the canvas, ftill, with wonted /are, 
He lives, he breaths, he braves the frowns of fate.’ 
We apprehend that the word fate was here introduced 
re or the fake of the rhyme, and that it conveys a 
burlefque and Jaughable idea. “A hero may indeed Jive with 
fate, though it is by no means effential to the charaéter, but 
10 breath with fiate, to brave Ly frowns of fate with frate, 
: 2 are 
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are furely fingular modes of expreffion: they convey either 
no idea, or, if any, that of a very /rutting hero indeed. 
Fref{noy fays plainly and fenfibly— 


* Magnanimis Heroibus inde fuperftes 








Gloria,’ 
In the laft of the four following Hines, the ‘* He” will be 
perceived to be redundant. 
* The fool to native ignorance confin’d, 
Neo beauty beaming on his clouded mind, 
Untaught to relifh, yet too proud to learn, 
He feorns the grace his dullnefs can’t difcern.’ 
Had the verfe run thus : : 
Scorns the bright grace hts dullnefs can’t difcern, 
an additional force would perhaps have been added to the 
thought, and the folecifim avoided. 
* Nor paint con{picuous on the foremoft plain 
Whate’er is fal/e,’ 120 
The Tranflator has here miffed the fenfe of the original, in 
which there is nothing equivalent to fal//e. Whatever is 
falfe mutt neither be introduced into the fore-ground nor 
back-ground. The meaning of Frefnoy is obvious, that no 
trivial circumftances fhould occupy the moft confpicuous 
art of the piéture: and this is the fenfe that Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds has affixed to it in the note. The ** Whate’er 
‘‘ is falfe,” of Mr. Mafon, will apply to the preceding 
rule for preferving what the Italians call co/fume, 
‘* Exprefs the manners, cuftoms, forms, and age,” 
but it is quite out of its place where it now ftands. 
' © Relievos high that fwell the colummn’s ftem, 
Speak from the marble, fparkle from the gem.’ 257 
As the Author is a connoiffeur in painting, we fuppoie 
him too well acquainted with the fiiter arts to abide. by the 
expreflion ‘‘ Sparkie from the gem:” he muft. know that 
the beauties of a Cameo, the thing he is here defcribing, 
can only be difcovered by the gem’s not fparkling. The 
four following lines are perfeétly clear in the original. 1. 268. 
* Quo magis advertam eft corpus, lucicue propinguum, 
Clarius eft lumen ; nam debilitatur eundo. 
Quo magis eft corpus directum, oculifque propinquum, 
Conipicitur melius ; nam vifus hebefcit ewndo.’ 
Frefnoy here informs us, that the lighton objects near the 
luminous body is brighter than what is thrown on thofe at 
a diftance from it, for light (favs he) is enfeebled by dii- 
tance : arid that objects near the eye are more diffiné?tly per- 
ceived than more diftant ones, becaute diftance renders vi- 
fion lefs perfect. Here are two-diftin& propofitions clearly 
expretieds ‘whereas the four correfponding lines in the tran!- 
Jation are, at beit, confufed wed obfcure, and do not give 
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the fenfe of the text. We fhall produce them, and leave 
the public to jugde. 1. 367. 
* Thus bodies near the light diftin€tly fhine 
With rays direct, and as it fades decline. 
Thus to the eye oppos’d with ftronger light 
They meet its orb, for diftance dims the fight.’ 
We do not much approve of the word decline, when applied 
to bodies becoming more obfcure as the light decreafes. Had 
Mr. Mafon written in profe, we fhould not have met with 
it in this fenfe. 

Thefe are fome of the miftakes we have difcovered on the 
perufal of this. work ; which in a lefs popular Author might 
have been paffed over without much rifk to the public tafte. 
But, as in morals, crimes become more dangerous from 
the fituation of the criminal, and the influence that his ex- 
ample may have on mankind ; fo, in matters of tafte, the 
errors of a favourite writer fhould be particularly attended 
to, as their paffling current may have the worft of confe- 
quences. We had almoft forgot to add, that inftead of fol- 
lowing Frefnoy in his political conclufion, inftead of adding 
more politics of his own, which he has done, the Tranfla- 
tor ought to have avoided fuch a heterogeneous mixture, and 
the poem fhould have concluded with, 

* Whence Art, by practice, to perfection foars.” 792 

To this work Mr. Mafon has prefixed an epiftle to Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, and fubjoined Pope’s beantifal epiftle to 
Jervas, which perhaps it had been prudent to have omitted : 
the comparifon that unavoidably takes place is not favour- 
able to the former, though it is far from wanting merit. 
Mentioning that mafterly performance in his own epiftie, 
he has the following lines, which fuffer when contraited 
with the eafe and natural glow of the Twickenham Bard 

* How oft, én that *fair fhrine when Poets bind 

The flowers of Song, does partial Paifion blind 

Their judgment’s eye! How oft does Truth difclaim 

The deed, and fcorn to call it genuine Fame ! 

ltow did fhe here, when Jervas was the theme, 

Waft thro’ the Ivory Gate the Poet’s dream! 

How view, indignant, Error’s bafe alloy 

The fterling luttre of his Praife deftroy, 

Which now, if Praife like his my Mufe could coin, 

Current thro’ Ages, fhe would ftamp for Thine.’ p- 6. 
Itis fometimes dangerous to enter too minutely into metapho- 
rical detail. The fame metaphor that,when not dwelt upon, will 
give forceand nobleneis to the fentiment, may often debafe it 
when expanded into circumftances. Of this we remember there 
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are fome examples in the bathos. Something of this kind 
we prefume may be objeéted to the two concluding lines of 
the paflage we have quoted. The Mu/z is too mechanically 
employed when coining current praife. A ludicrous and 
handicraft picture is prefented to the imagination, and the 
end of the poet, which was to elevate his thought by the 
{plendour of diétion, is defeated. Is not sie and effec? 
confounded in the conclufion of the fourth line of our ex- 
trac? The ‘* deed of binding the flowers of fong on the 
** fhrine of friendthip,” i. ¢. of commending our friends, 
cannot with propriety be called ‘* fame:” this latter may 
indeed be the confequence of the tormer; but prai/e, the 
caufe, and fame, the effeé?, fhould never be confound- 
ed, efpecially by an author who afpires to a fcrupu- 
lous correétnefs. ‘* Let pity warm thy tears” in the fecond 
line of the epiftle, without treating it more harfhly, may 
at left be pronounced a very affeéted way of expreffing what 
is meant, viz. let compaflion draw tears from your eyes. 

We have now done with Mr. Mafon’s part of the work, 
and fhal!l next prefent our Readers with fome account of the 
Notes, which make no inconfiderable portion of this publi- 
cation. In the Preface it is faid, : 

* If the Text may have loft fomewhat of its original merit, the 
Notes of Mr. Du Pires, which have hitherto accompanied it, have 
loft much more. Indeed it may be doubted whether they ever had 
merit in any confiderable degree. Certain it is that they contain 
fuch a parade of common-place quotation, with fo fmall a degree 
of illuftrative fcience, that I have thought proper to expel them 
from this edition, in order to make room for their betters.’ 

Some Readers may probably be furprized, after this, to 
find that the greater part of Sir Jofhua’s notes is to be found 
virtually in Du Piles. The thoughts are indeed convey- 
ed with more perfpicuity and elegance, and the lumber of 
quotation is removed, but the preceptive matter is effentially 
the fate. The fmalleft recolle€&tion muft convince us that 
this could not be otherwife. At the time tpat Du Piles 
wrote, painting had arrived at the higheft degree of pertec- 
tion, and the theory of the art was well underftood : let us 
then grant to the Frenchman only induftry and common- 
fenfe, which he feems to have poffeffed, and we fhall re- 
main fatisfied that* novelty of precept, to any extent, was 
hot now to be expected. Weare far from meaning to fay by 
this, that there is nothing in the prefent notes which is not 
to be found in the French Commentator : on the contrary, 
we have met with many ingenious obfervations, which e- 
vince the ‘tafte and judgment of the Annotator, and to 
which Du Piles has no claim: yet ftill we maintain, after 
an accurate examination, that in him js to be found a great 
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part of that ‘ illuftrative fcienee,” which Sir Jofhua has 
now given to the public. | 

Among the notes which are more confpicuoufly the pro- 

ty of the Prefident of the Royal Academy, the moft con- 
fiderable are, N. 37. On the colouring and compofition of the 
ancients. N. 39. On light and fhade. N. 43. On the various 
files of colouring. “N. 54. Raffaclle, Mich. Angelo, and Fulio 
Romane. And N. 56. On the fiudy and imitation ef nature. 
In all of them great knowledge of the art, and am exquifite 
tafte are difcernible ; and prove that the Author is déferved- 
ly at the head of the Britifh School. 

In N. 54. he enquires whether a ftri&t imitation of the 
colouring of nature, or what is termed deception, would be 
an additional merit if thé heroic, or grand itile of painting, 
and decides the queftion in the negative, becaufe it would 
give too much * individuality” to the work. We think 
this decifion rather hazardce, though it has the fanction of 
feveral Mafters and Connoiffeurs. It appears to us that, as 
painters are obliged to give human forms to their gods and 
goddeffes, their heros and heroines, they fhould imitate na- 
ture’s beft and trueft hue, as well as hier nobleft forms ; 
nor do we perceive that the grandeur of the fubjeét would 
by that means be deftroyed. Why a Venus, or a Hercules, 
badly coloured, fhould convey to the mind a nobler idea of 
the divine charms of the one, or the ftrength of the other, 
we are ata lofs toconceive. Inthe fame note, the elegant 
Annotator fays, that ‘‘ The Hours, as reprefented by _ 
‘** lio Romano, would not ftrike the imagination more for 
‘* cibly from their being coloured with the pencil of Ru- 
‘“‘ bens, though se would have reprefenited them more 2a- 
** turally;’ while in N. 56. he maintains, that * The 
‘“* works of Mich. Angelo and Julio Romano may be faid 
** to be as natural as thofe of the Dutch painters,” becaufe 
they are ‘* analogous to the mind or imagination of man.” 
There feems here an apparent contradi¢tion : the laft affer- 
tion 1s at leaft too ftrong. As all painting is an imitation of 
nature, we fhould imagine that the picture which gives the 
beft and trueft refemblance of it, according to the kind of 
fubje& that is treated, will ever be moft analogous to the 
mind, and confe uently moft natural. But, in thefe mat- 
ters, which ma te confidered as the metaphyfics of paint- 
ing, as well as in every thing relative to the art, it is with 
the utmoft diffidence that we give an opinion which may 
appear to contradict what comes from fo refpectable an au- 
thority. To enable the Readc¥ to form fome judgment of 
this part of the work, we infert N. 37. on the colouring 
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and compofition of the ancients, in which we think fome 
new lights are thrown upon the fubjec. 

* From the various antient Paintings, which have come down to 
us, we may form a judgment with tolerable accuracy of the excel- 
lencies and defects of the art among the antients. 

* There can be no doubt but that the fame corre¢tnefs of defign 
was required from the Painter as from the Sculptor; and if the 
fame good fortune had happened to us in regard to their Paintings, 
to poffefs what the Antients themfelves efteemed their mafter-pieces, 
which is the cafe in Sculpture, I have no doubt but we fhould find 
their figures as correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and probably colour- 
ed like Titian. What difpofes me to think higher of their colour- 
ing than any remains of antient Painting will warrant, is the ac- 
count which Pliny gives of the mode of operation ufed by Apelles, 
that over his finifhed picture he fpread a tranfparent liquor like ink, 
of which the effect was to give brilliancy, and at the fame time to 
lower the too great glare of the colour: Quod abfoluta operaa tra- 
mento illinebat ita tenui, ut id ipfum repercuffu claritates colorum exci- 
tarct,———E.t tum ratione magna né colorum claritas oculorum acium of- 
Send:ret, This pafiage, tho’ it may poflibly perplex the critics, is a 
true and artift-like defcription of the effect of Glazing or Scumbling, 
fuch as was practifed by Titian and the reft of the Venetian Pain- 
ters: this cuftom, or mode of operation, implies, at leaft a true tatte 
of what the excellence of colouring confifts, which does not proceed 
from fine colours but true colours ; from breaking down thefe fine 
colours which would appear too raw, to a deep-toned brightnefs. 
Perhaps the manner in which Corregio praétifed the art of Glazing 
was ftill more like that of Apelles, which was only perceptible to 
thofe who looked clofe to the picture, ad manum intuenti demum ap- 
pareret ; whereas in Titian, and ftill more in Baffan and others his 
imitators, it was apparent on the flighteft infpeétion: Artifts, who 
may not approve of Glazing, muit {till acknowledge, that this 
practice is not that of ignorance. 

* Another circumftance that tends to prejudice me in favour of 
their colouring, is the account we have of fome of their principal 
painters ufing but four colours only. I am convinced the fewer the 
colours the cleaner will be the effeét of thofe colours, and that four 
is fufficient to make every combination required. Two colours 
mixed together will not preferve the brightnefs of either of them 
fingle, nor will three be as bright as two: of this obfervation, 
fimple as it is, an Artift, who wifhes to colour bright, will know 
the value. 

‘ In regard to their power of giving peculiar expreffion, no cor- 
re&t judgment can be formed; but we cannot well fuppofe that 
men, who were capable of giving that general grandeur of cha- 
racter, which fo eminently diftinguifhes their works in Sculpture, 
were incapable of expreffing peculiar paffions. 

* As to the enthutiaftic commendations beftowed on them by their 
contemporaries, I confider them as of no weight. The beft words 
are alway$ employed to praife the beft works . Admiration often 
proceeds from ignorance of higher excellence. What they appear 
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to have moft failed in is compofition, both in regard to the group- 
ing of their figures, and the art of difpoling the light and fhadow 
in mafles. It is apparent that this, which makes fo confiderable 
a part of modern art, was to them totally unknown. 

‘ If the great Painters had pofleffed this excellence, fome portion 
of it would have infallibly been diffufed, and been difcoverable in 
the works of the inferior rank of Artifts, fuch as thofe whofe works 
have come down to us, and which may be confidered as on the 
fame rank with the Paintings that ornament our public gardens: 
fuppofing our modern pictures of this rank only were preferved for 
the infpection of Connoiffeurs two thoufand fai hence, the ge- 
neral principles of compolition would be ftill difcoverable in thofe 
pitures ; however feebly executed there would be feen an attempt 
to an union of the figure with its ground, fome idea of difpofing 
both the figures and the lights in groups. Now as nothing of 
this appears in what we have of antient Painting, we may conclude, 
that this part of the art was totally neglected, or more probably un- 
known. 

* They might, however, have produced fingle figures which ap- 
proached pertection both in drawing and colouring; they might 
excel in ,a Solo, (in the language of Muficians) though they were 
probably incapable of compoling a full piece for a concert of diffe- 
rent initruments.” 

We cannot difmifs this article without obferving, that 
Mr. Mafon has fwelled his publication to an unwarrantable 
fize. The title-page deceives us in a manner very different 
from mott title-pages. We are led to expect only a tranf- 
lation of Frefnoy with Annotations: befides which we 
have an Epiftle to Sir Jofhua Reynolds, a Preface, the Life 
of Frefnoy, his original Text, his Judgment on the Pain- 
ters of the two laft ages, Pope’s Epittle to Jervas, Dryden’s 
Preface to his Tranflation of Fref{noy, and a Chronological 
Lift of Painters by Mr. Gray. To eke outa work with 
uneffential accompanyments.is a fpecies of authorfhip which 
does not at all meet with our approbation. Should we be 
difpofed to grant that the other attendants of this work are 
in their proper places, a conceffion, by the bye, fufficiently 
liberal, yet why load us with Frefnoy’s text, or whY com- 
‘et us to pay for {craps from the works of Pope and Dryden, 

ooks which are in every body’s hands? We are forry to 
add, that this unneceffary addition makes up near one haif of 
this very dear eight fhilling pamphlet.—Befides, the London 
Bookfellers confider the writings of the laft two authors as 
property, and their works are bought and fold at their fales 
every day. The Reverend Poat fhould not have done unto o- 
thers what he wifhed not to be done to himfelf—he fhould not 
have invaded the rights of thetrade. Or had he forgotten the 
{triking inftance he gave of his own-tenacioufnefs of literary 
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property a few years ago? + There was lefs reafon for 


this artifice in the ed cafe, as we are convinced that 
Mr. Mafon has not, like the unfortunate Dryden, 
‘“* For very bread defcended to tranflate.”’ 
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Art. II. Philofophical Tranfaitions of the Royal Society of London, 
Vol. LXXII. tor 1782. Part I. 4to. L. Davis. 


RT. 1. Relazione di una nuova Pioggia. An account 

of a new kind of rain by Count de Gioeni, an in- 
habitant of the 3d region of Etna. Communicated by Sir 
W. Hamilton. 

On the morning of the 24th * current, all unfheltered 
laces to the extent of feventy miles from N 3}. N. E. to SH. 
. W. ina ftreight line from the vertex of Mount Etna, 

were covered with a yellowifh chalk coloured water, which 
after it had evaporated, or infinuated itfelf into the earth, 
left behind it a fubftance which it contained, to the height 
of two or three lines ; wherever it came in contaét with iron, 
the metal became rufty. It is by no means unufual for volcanos 
to throw up fand, and for this fand to be tranfported by 
winds to a great diftance, but the remarkable circumftance 
of the fubitance in queftion being accompanied with wet, 
afforded ftrong reafons for doubting whether it proceeded 
from this fource. In order to afcertain this point, and like- 
wife what effects might be expected from it, the Count pro- 
ceeded to fome experiments, both upon the rain after its 
contents had fubfided, and upon thofe contents. The water 
exhibited rio figns of decompofition on the addition of al- 
kalis or mineral acids ; when part of it was evaporated, the 
acids occafioned a flight effervefcence, and fyrup of violets 
gave a pale green colour, fo that he was perfuaded it con- 
tained acalcareous falt. The decoétion of galls produced 
ho precipitation. On calcining the depofited matter, it 
affumed a brick colour, in a more violent heat it almott 
Joft this colour, and in a heat ftill more violent loft it en- 
tirely ; it did not vitrify. No fulphureous or arfenical 
odour could be perceived. Thefe three portions which had 





+ Mr. Mafon very lately profecuted a bookfeller for printing— 
and that by mittake too,—ffry verfes or lines written by the late Mr. 
Gray. After this it is. difficult to conceive with what face he can 
commit the offence he condemned fo feverely, and apply to his own 
ufe and gmolument the works, or parts of the works of Authors, tur 
which a valuable confideration was paid by the Proprietors. 

* ‘The month ts not mentioned: by the date of the poftfeript 1 
would appear to have happened in April 1781. 
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thus undergone different degrees of heat were expofed to a 
magnet, which did not aé& either on the firft or fecond, but 
manifeftly attracted part of the third; hence Count Gireno 
concluded that this earth contains a martial principal in a 
metallic form, afd not combined with vitriolic acid. 
From thefe expériments he concludes the fubftance in quef- 
tion to be a volcanic matter, confifting of fixed ammoniat +, 
with a mixture of the calx of iron. We cannot help ob- 
ferving that his‘ analyfis is exceedingly deficient and unfatis- 
fattory: Why did not he decompofe the fixed ammoniac? 
Why did he not endeavour to afcertain the refpe€tive quan- 
tities of the iron and calcareous falt? In fhort a thoufand 
th occur, Coficerning nore of which this analyfis will 
atisry us. 

With refpeét to the manner in which this matter came to 
be mixed with water, it might have been accidental, i. ¢. it 
might have been thrown ap and have defcended on the 
clouds below, and fo have fallen with the rain, or we may 
conceive that the thick {moke which contained the volcanic 
matter, might have been carried by the winds over that 
tract of country on which it fell, and then by being cooled, 
might have been fo far condenfed, as to exceed the gravity 
7 the air beneath, and confequently fall in a coloured kind 
of rain. 

In the Englifh tranflation of this paper, fhort as it is, 
there are feveral inaccuracies. For inftance, it is faid that 
** the grey water after evaporating and filterating away, left 
*“‘ every place covered with it.” Now the relative it has no 
antecedent to whieh it can be referred except water, 1. e. left 
every place covered with itfelf-—In the original we find, lafcio 
peroqui dove la materia che contenea, left every where the mat- 
ter which it contained. Again in one of the notes ‘‘ and thus 
‘‘ account for the efflorefcence on the iron’s being expofed 
“tothe air.” This is either not Englith, or not what the 
Author means to fay: his words literally tranflated are 
** and thus explain the efflorefcenece (or ruit,) which it pro- 
“ duced on iron-work that lay expofed to the air.” Thefe 
are inaccuracies: the laft expreffion we fhall notice, proves 
that the tranflator did not underftand the original; we are 
told ** that the thick fmoke which the volcanic matter con- 
“ tained might &c.”” This is nonfenfe, who ever heard 
of a fine powder containing a thick {moke? The original is 





+ In anote he fays that numerous and repeated experiments have 
perfuaded him that fea fale is one of the principal, and mott abundant 
menftrua that excite effervefcences in Etna, or that it is the bafis of 
them. 
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good fenfe and clears upthe blunder; it runs thus ‘* che quel 
** denfo fume, che contenea la materia voleanica, the thick 
fmoke which contained the volcanic matter, &c. 

Art. 2. Nova experimenta chemica que ad penitiorem acidi 
e penguedine eruti cognitionem valere videntur. 

New chemical experiments which tend to throw light 


upon the acid obtainable from fat. In a letter from Dr. 


rellto Dr. Hunter. _ 

In the beginning of this paper, Dr. Crell defcribes a 
method of obtaining the acid of fat much more expeditious 
than that which is laid down in his former communication. 
His method is briefly this, he firft prepares a foap from pure 
cauftic alkali and fat. To this diflolved in water he adds 
pounded allum, till there arifes no more coagulated oil to the 
furface of the folution: the oil he takes off with a fkimmer, 
and then filters the liquor and evaporates it to drynefs. To 
three parts of the faline mafs thus obtained, (which is acom- 
bination of the acid of fat and vegetable alkali,) he adds 
one part of vitriolic acid, which immediately extricates grey 
fumes with the odour of acid of fat, and affifted by a gentle 
heat, drives over all that acid into the receiver. The acid 
thus procured, is adulterated with the vitriolic, and may 
be reétified by adding four parts to one of the faline mats 
and re-diftilling. For the theory of this procefs, which is 
exceedingly ingenious, we mutt refer to the paper itfelf. 

He now turned his thoughts to the effeéts produced by 
this acid on metals. He began with gold, entertaining how- 
ever {mall hopes of obtaining a folution; he expofed the 
mixture to digeftion in a gentle heat, and was furprifed at 
the appearance of a yellow hue in the menftruum, though it 
was evident that much of the folvend remained in the bottom 
of the veffel. Upon employing platina and even filver, the 
fame appearance took place: He now began to fufpeé that 
this hue arofe from the acid itfelf, and upon boiling down an 
ounce to half that quantity, the refiduum became of a golden 
colour: upon diftilling the fame quantity of acid eight times 
to drynefs, a brown matter in concentric circles was left at 
the end of each operation at the bottom of the retort: It is 
remarkable that the acid lofes ftrength by each diftillation; 
and in this refpeét the Author obferves, that the acid of fat 
is to be efteemed intermediate between the mineral acids and 
vinegar, and thofe acids fuch as tartar and falt of forrel, which 
cannot be made to diftil without being deftroyed. But 
though this acid be incapable of diffolving gold in its me- 
tallic form, it combines in fmall proportion with its calx, 
and what is ftill more remarkable, when eighty drops of thc 


acid of fat were poured on gold leaf, and twenty drops 0 
nitrous 
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nitrous acid were added, a folution evidently took place; on 
the addition of other twenty drops of nitrous acid, it be- 
came more remarkable, and when heat was applied, the 
whole leaf was diffolved. ‘The calces of platina and filver 
were diffolved. Its effects on mercury were remarkable: it 
feemed to deftroy its mobility without combining with it, 
which ‘however it did in an inconfiderable degree. The calx 
it readily diffolved, and on expofing the folution to heat, a 
new kind of fublimate, not eafily foluble in water, arofe to 
the neck of the retort. Copper and iron and zinc were 
readily diffolved, lead with fome srengen minium again ea- 
fily. The regulus of antimony was diffolved by abftraétion. 
Tin was corroded intoa yellow powder, as this fubfided the 
tranfparent liquor above affumed a beautirul rofe colour. It 
did not aét on bifmuth, but diffolved the calx. The fame 
was the cafe with refpe& to cobalt. On nicke it hada very 
trifling action, but diffolved the calx readily, which was not 
precipitated bY the vitriolic or nitrous acids. With white 
arfenic it combined in very inconfiderable proportion. The 
ore of manganefe it firft corroded and then diflolved. It is 
remarkable that this acid, which had always affumed a 
brown colour when digetted with other metallic fubftances, 
did not exhibit the fame appearance when digefted with the 
ore of manganefe. The Author next proceeds to confider the 
effee&ts produced by the acid of fat when added to folutions 
of metals in other acids: from thofe of the three perfect 
metals it throws. down a precipitate, which, after it is care- 
fully edulcorated, is hore or lefs deliquefcent. When added 
to‘hitrated mercury, it threw down a white fediment ; and 
from corrofive fublimate it alfo threw down fomething. The 
Author imagines that the white fediment produced thus 
from corrofive fublimate may ferve as a teft to diftinguifh 
the acid of fat from other acids, and particularly from the 
marine. The precipitate was foluble in water, and when 
the folution was evaporated, afforded a white refiduum 
which was not deliquefcent. Small needle-like chryftals 
defcended towards the bottom of the veffel on adding the 
acid of fat to a folution of lead in the nitrous acid. The 
folution of bifmuth in nitrous acid, and of regulus of an- 
timony in aqua regia, afforded precipitates on addition of 
ouracid, when water no longer rendered them turbid. The 
folution of tin in aqua regia afforded a precitate of a yel- 
lowifh brown colour. The acid of, fat produced no effect 
on being added to the following folutions of copper in the 
vitriolic acids, of iron and zinc in the fame acids, of cobalt 
i the nitrous acid, of nicke in the nitrous and marine acids, 
and of arfenic and manganefe in the nitrous acid, 
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The next enquiry of Dr. Crell, was into the aétion of 
the different acids upon Segner’s falt, viz. the combination 
of the acid of fat and the vegetable alkali. It was decom- 
pofed by the three mineral acids, but not by the acetous or 
fluor acids or phofphoric falt, or white arfenic, or nitrated 
cobalt. Animal fal ammoniac, (which confifts of our acid 
united with volatile alkali,) mixed in the proportion of two 
drachms, with fifteen grains of lapis hematites ; and fubmit- 
ed to fublimation, arofe unchanged while the hematites re- 
mained in the bottom of the veffel. 

The Author’s next obje& was, to examine the effects 
produced by his acid, when it was mixed with different 
neutral falts. On mixing it with nitre and. performing dif- 
tillation, he found in the receiver, a fluid confifting partly 
of the nitrous acid and partly of the acid of fat. On 
making the fame experiment with fea falt, the liquor which 
was driven, appeared to be the marine acid in a ftate of 
purity. His way of afcertaining this difficult point was 
very ingenious. He made three mixtures, the firft with 
eighty drops of aq. fort. with forty of {pirit of falt; the fe- 
cond with the fame quantities of nitrous and marine acid, with 
the addition of forty drops of acid of fat. The third of eighty 
drops of aqua fortis, with forty of thé acid of fat. For each 
of thefe mixtures he fet afide two {cruples of malacca tin, 
which he added very gradually, taking care not to throw in 
a frefh portion before the former was diflolved. No. 1 aéted 
with the greateft force upon the metal, No. 3 with lefs force, 
and No. 2 with the leait of all. No. 1 diffolved all but feyea 
grains; the folution was tranfparent and without fediment: 
No. 2. was the moft turbid, had a copious blackith fediment, 
and left feyenteen grains undiflolved: No. 3 exhibiteda 
tran{parent folution, had a {mall brownifh fediment, and 
left nine grains undiflolved. After thefe experiments which 
were defigned for ftandards, he mixed eighty drops of the 
fluid obtained by diftillation with 160 of nitrous acid, 
in which he diffolved, as before, one drachm of tin; in the 
bottom of the veficl there remained a black fediment, From 
the great quantity of tin diffolyed and the little fediment, 
and its not being of a brown colour, and the limpidity of 
the folution, he concluded that there was no mixture of the 
acid of fat in the diftilled liquor. He fuppofes the black 
colour to have arifen from the marine acid, (which was more 
concentrated than he fufpeéted,) not being diluted with a 
fufficient quantity of the nitrous. It is a little furprifing 
that the Author has not here made an obfervation which 
very naturally fuggeits itfelf; we mean that this experiment 


compared with a preceeding one, which we have pas 
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above, affords the appearance of a reciprocal decompofition. 
In this cafe the acid of fat decompofes fea falt, before the 
marine acid decompofed Segner’s falt. What can be the 
caufe of thefe contrary phenomena? 

On the addition of opr acid to terra foliata tartari, and 
applying heat, acetous acid pafied over into the recipient. 
The Author did not expect that Glauber’s falt would be de- 
compofed by his acid ; however the «oy obtained by the 

rocefs we have fo often alluded to had a fulphurous fmell,; 
But this effect the Author attributes to phlogifton adhering 
to the acid of fat. On adding the fame acid to tartarus tar- 
tarifatus, am abundant fediment fell to the bottom, which 
proved to be cream of tartar. 

In this brief view our Readers will obferve feveral marks 
of refemblance between the acid of fat and the marine. This 
did not efcape the fagacity of our Author, and he has drawn 
the following parallel between them. With this volatile 
alkali both conftitute a dry fal ammoniac, and with mag- 
nefia a very deliquefcent falt; both precipitate filver and 
mercury from their menftruum: both when combined with 
regulus of antimony quit it on the affufion of water. This 
mn Cue feems to be indicated by the muriatic acid not 
precipitating mercury or filver from their folution in our 
acid. There is however a great difference between the cha- 
raters of the two acids, which confifts in the intimate ¢om- 
bination of our acid with oily particles, its forming with 
calcareous earth a falt that is not deliquefcent; the eafy pro- 
duction of a naphtha from it; its diflolving filver and mer- 
cury in the monft way, and its precipitating the latter metal 
from corrofive fublimate. 

Juftice requires us to add, that this is one of the beft 
chemical eflays we have lately met with: the experiments are 
well contrived and well conducted, and the Author appears to 
be'well acquainted with all the refources of chemiftry. We 
fhall be glad to fee the continuation of his experiments which 
he promifes. 

rt. 3. Obfervations om the bills of mortality at York. 
By W. White, M. D. F. S. A. 

The general ardour of enquiry which now prevails, with 
refpeé&t to the ftate of population in this kingdom, will we 
hope foon afcertain the important queftion, whether it is on _ 
the deline or not. Dr. White’s tables are in favour of 
the former opinion. It appears from them that for feven 
years from 1728 to 1735 the burials exceeded the births 68s, 
or 98 annually, From January 1, 1770, to December 31, 
1776, the number of males born in feven years was 1666 

itto buried . 1476 
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Of females born : “1659 

Buried - —_ 1699 

He further calculates, that in 1735, one diéd annually out 
of 213, but at prefent only one in 283. This increafing 
population and healthinefs he afcribes to inoculation, to 
improvements in the cure of difeafes, and in the manage- 
ment of infants: thefe are the general caufes; the local 
caufes are improvements in and near the city of York. 

Art. 4. 4n account of a monfirous birth, by John Tor- 
lefe, Efg; chief of Anjango. | 

This article confifts rather of a plate than a defcription. 

Ast. §. Experiments with Chinefe hemp feed. In a letter 
from Keane Fitzgerald Efq; to Sir J. Banks, F. R.S. 

The Chinefe hemp, as. Mr. Fitzgerald was informed, by 
the perfon from whom he had the feed, is deemed fuperior 
to that of any other courtry, both for finenefs and ftrength. 
Thefe feeds, though they had been kept for a very confider- 
able time, almoft all vegetated and produced plants remark- 
able for their height and fize. The toughnefs of the hemp 
which they afforded appears to be extraordinary; upon 
drying and beating it divides into an infinity of tough fibres. 
The plants when {tripped are quite white, and when the 
lateral branches are cut off, appear like handfome young 
poles. -The woody part feems pretty fubftantial, and if it 
fhould be found of any duration, might by applied to many 
ufeful purpofes; or if not, Mr. F seageraid imagines they 
would produce plenty of good afhes by burning. The rough 
hempwhich was peeled from the thirty two plants, when tho- 
roughly dried, weighed three pounds and a quarter’ En- 
couraged by the fuccefs of his experiment, Mr. Fitzgerald 
applied to the Dire&tors of the Eaft-India Company, to or- 
der their agents to procure fome of the beft feed that can be 
obtained in China: the Direétors he tells us very obligingly 
promifed to attend to his application. 

Art 6. An account of fome fcorie from iron-works, which 
refemble the vitrified filaments defcribed by Sir W. Hamilton. 
In a letter from Samuel More, Efg; to Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. F. R. S. fH 

Art. 9. An extradé, of the regifter of the parifh of Hui 
Cro/s, Salop, being a ie Secce of sith ee Michael 








mas 1770, to Michaelmas 1780, carefully digefted in the 

following table. By the Reverend’ Mr. William Gorfuch, 
Vigar. 

' Tt appears that the excefs of the births above the burials 

in this parifh, amounts to feventy four in ten years. In 

one ©f the tables annexed to this article, we were ftruck, by 

what appears to us a very remarkable circumftance. In the 
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cttalogue of the diftempers andcafualties from 1770 to 1780, 

















we have the following items. 
Conk jon —— — 62 
Convulfions _ —-~- noe 23 
| Droply — | —_—— 20 
Fever 15 
Smatl - 43 
Sore Throat. r 








In bills of mortality, it.is weil known, that under convul- 
fions, andeven:confumption, are claffed very heterogeneous 
difeafes. &kkence we may-fuprofe that the number of perions 
cut off by the finall-pox in Salop, equals that deftroyed by 
phthifis pulmonalis, and far exceeds that deftroyed by any 
other difeate. Is not this circumftance .almoft peculiar to 

? Effo, what canbe the :reafon of it? Are the preju- 
dices againft :innoculation ftill in-force in that place? Or is 
it -poffible that the improved mode of treatment is not prac- 
tifed there? ‘The cautfe of sige ont whatever it may 
be, is: well worth the enquiry of Mr. Gorfuch, and we fhould 
be glad to fee it.afcertained. 

‘he :fix :followimg. articles either require for their illuftra- 
tion plates and diagrams, or confift of calculations and cata- 
logues. dor -thefe :reafons, it is impoflible either to give 
fuch an abridgement, or make fuch quotations, as will en- 
able our Readers to form Clear ideas of their merit and con- 
tents. ‘We therefore refer to the Tranfactions. The ticles 
are as follow. 

Art. 8. An .experiment -propofed for determining by the 
aberration of the fixed frars, whether the rays of light 
in pervading different. media, change -their velocity according 
to the law which refults from Sir Tfaac Newton's ideas con- 
cerning the caufe of refraction ; and for afcertaining their 
velocity in every medium, whofe refratting denfity is known. 
By Patrick Wilfon,-A. M. 

The method of experiment here alluded to, is that of 
obferving the aberration of the fixed itars with-a telefco 
filled with a denfe fluid, fuch as water, or any other. equally 
limpid, and of greater refraction, fitted to bring the rays to 
a focus, by the furface of the medium oppofed to the objeét 

ving a proper degree of convexity. 3 

Sir Ifaac Newton, it is well known to Opticians and Aftro- 
homers, upon the hypothefis that the refraction of light is 
caufed'by acertain aétion of grofs and fenfible bodies upon 
it, has demonftrated that the fines of incidence and refrac- 
tion, when the rays pafs out of one medium into another of 
different denfity, muft always be in.a conftant ratio. Upon 
the fame grounds he has alfo fhewn that the velocity of the 
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rays mutt be greater in the more refra&ting medium in the 
inverfe ratio of the fines. It isthis property of refraction 
which Mr. Wilfon propofes to bring to the teft of direé& 
experiment. 

Art. 2. Quantity of Rain which fell at Barrowby, near Leeds. 
By G. Lloyd, Eq; F. R. S. : 

Art. 10. An Account of an improved Thermometer. By 
Mr. James Six. : 

Art. 11. On the Parallax of the fixed Stars. By Mr. Herrdel, 

Art. 12. Catalogue of double Stars. By the fame. 

Art. 13. Defcription of a Lamp-micrometer, and the me- 
thod of ufing it. By the fame. 

Art 14. 4 Paper to obviate fome doubts concerning the great 
magnifying Powers ufed. | 

wo papers remain of confiderable length and importance : 
one by Mr. Kirwan, and the other by that ingenious philofo- 
pher, Profeffor Volta of Como. Of thefe we thall endeavour 
to furnifh our Readers with an account in a fabfequent num- 
ber. After what we have already faid, it is fcarcely neceflary 
to obferve, that no publication of any of the numerous 
tearned focieties im Europe is better entitled to the attention 
of chemifts and aftronomers, and‘indeed of natural philofo- 
phers in general, than the prefent volume of the Tranfattions. 
~ 





Art. IIk. A Letter to his Grace the Archbifbop of Canterbury, By 
Richard Lord Bifhop of Landaff, 4to. 2s. Evans. 


T is with the utmoft pleafure that we have perufed this 

well written and fenfible letter. _ The plan of reforma- 
tion which it lays before the public, merits the moft hearty 
and warmetit approbation. ‘To the opennefs and candour of 
an honeft heart is joined, in this addrefs, a manly decifivenefs 
of opinion. Led on by the ‘* mens confcia rec”, unfettered 
by prejudice, unmreftrained by fituation, and regardlefs of 
fe comfequences, A BISHOP boldly informs the public, 
that the unequal diftribution of the temporalities of the 
Church is, to the greater number of the Clergy, a matter of 
much hardthip and injuftice, in its,confequences hurtful to 
the interefts of true religion, and loudly calls for a reform. 
We fay BOLDLY informs the public, becaufe this worthy. Pre- 
Rate, while labouring for the interefts of the Church, and of 
fociety, muft have been confcious that he was going to ex- 
pofe himfelf to the fate of all reformers; to. every thing tha 
the rancour of malevolence could fuggeft againtt the man, oF 
the narrow foul of prejudice obje& to the reformer. But, 
fortunately for the Bithop of -Landaff, . he lives in the 150 
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century: and however unpleafant it may be to merit praife, 
and to meet with reproach, yet, at leait, the fate of Cranmer 
or -Gallileo is not now to be dreaded. ; 

The evil, which this enlightened Father of the Church 
wifhes now to cure, has been long felt and lamented by tiie 
fober and thinking part of both laity and clergy. But, that 
blind reverence which is acquired by education and. habit ior 
ancient eftablifhments, that acquiefcence which follows it, ,a 

rhaps of doing harm, felfith, prudential confiderations, 
one, hitherto, prevented thofe oe fpeaking, to whom it 
probable any attention would be paid. It was no decret. 
that the incomes of the Bifhopricks were fhamefully unequal, 
and not at all proportioned to the extent or labour of the 
diocefe, the only thing that could warrant inequality of in- 
come—T hat, this naturally produced a defire of tranflation 
fromi the poorer to the more profitable Bithopricks—T hat, fre- 

uency of tranflation prevented that intimate union between 
the paftorand his flock which fhould ever fubfitt between 
them—T hat, it had a tendency to make him confider him- 
felf rather as the herdfman of a day, than as an eftabliihed 
and faithful fhepherd—That, in purfuit of preferment, the 
Bifhop might give too much of his time and attention. to the 
Court, and too little of both to his diocefe—And, that the 
fame caufe might produce a criminal obfequioufnefs to the 
Crown, and, of courfe, a negle& of the rights of the ‘com-. 
munity. | ee 

It was likewife. well .known that. the lefler dignitaries pof- 
fefled more than their proportion of what. has been granted 
by the ftate for the maintenance of the Clergy, after allowing 
its full force to the argument generally alledged in favour of 
thefe dignities, viz. that they are ufeful, that they are necef- 


fear 
&c. 
was 


| ary. as rewards of nicrit. 


ut we fufpec it is not fufficiently known that the in¢ome 
of near two thirds of that refpectable body of rhen, the paro- 
chial Clergy, does not exceed 4o/. a year. Here the Reader 
muft not miftake us ; we mean not to fay that none of thofe 
benefices are under 40/. on thé contrary, we are certain that 
Many are under 20/. and we have good reafon to believe that 
a very confiderable number are of this kind*. The bene- 
volent man, the patriot and-the Chriftian muft read. this ac- 
count with regret and indignation. 
Such are the grievances which the plan of this fenfible 
Prelate propofes to redrefs. - The public will be enabled to 
Judge of jt from the following extracts. 
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Become vacant, ‘to the poorer. 


292 A Larter to bis, Grave the Archbifhop of Canterbury. 
* To keep your Grace (fays the Bifhop,) no longer in fufpeisfe as 


to the meaning.af this addreis, 1 have two propofals to. nrake to 
you; one refpeéts the révénucs of the Bifhops; the other thofe of 
the inferior Clergy; both of them tending to the fame end+—not « 
parity of preferments, but a better apportioned diftribution of what 
the ftate allows for the maintenance of the eftablifhed Clergy. 

* To begin with the Biftioprickss Te would be an‘eafy, matter to 
difplay much erudition, in ‘tracihy the hiftory of the eftablifhinent 
of the feveral Archbifhopricks tind Bifhiépricks, which now ‘firbfift in 
England and Wales‘; ‘btit ds the inveffigation would tend ‘very ‘hittle, 
ifat all, ‘to che illuftration of the fubje& we are upon, 1° will nor 
mifpend either your Grace's leifure or my own in making it. What- 
ever was'the primary eccafion of it, thie - fact. is certain,—that the 
Revenucs of the Bi icks are very unequal in value, and that 
there is a great inequality alfo in the Patronage appertaining to the 
different Sees. The firftt propofal which } humbly. fubmit to your 


eae eo * 


Grace’s deliberation, is the utility of bringing ill into Parlis- 


‘ment,—to render the Bifhopricks moe ‘equal to‘eath other, ‘both 


With refpect to income and ‘patronage, by “nnexing ‘part’ of ‘the E- 
fia‘es, and‘part of the Pre nedite Of ne richer E ticks, ias they 


‘ y, By a Bill of ‘this kind, the poorer Bithops would ‘be - freed 
from at tM ‘of ‘holding ecclefiaftical -prefermentts i commendem 
with their Bifhopricks; -a practice which bears hard upon the rights 
and expectations of the reit of the Clergy; which is difagréeable to 
the Bithops themfelves; which expofes them to much, perhaps, un- 
deferved obloquy, but which certainly hed better not fubfiit in the 
Church. I do not take upon me to fix the précife fom Which would 
enable a Bifhop, not to pollute Gofpel Humility with the Pomp ‘of 
Prelacy, nét'to émulate the ‘Noble arid Opulent in 'foch ‘kuxtries and 


'expenfive levities as ‘beconie’ neither Charchitien or Chriftians; but 


to maintain fuch a decent'eftablifhmetit ‘in the world as would give 
weight to his exaimple, and ‘authority “to ‘his admonition; ‘to ‘make 
fuch ‘a moderate provifion for bis children, as their -father’s mode of 
living would give them fome little right toexpect; and to recom 
mend his ‘religion by works of ‘cisarity, to the ferious examination 
of believers of every dendminatior.. ; . 

* A fecond confequence of the ‘Bill propofed, would be a greater 
‘independénce of the Bifhops in ‘tlie Hoi e of ‘Lords.—I ‘know that 
many will be ftartled, Ibe them'not to be offended, ‘at the Surmife 
of the Bifhops not being og ape ree the “Houte ‘of Lords: and # 
would be eafy chough re Keave'a lovical 'eobweb, large enough and 


> 
s 


- ftrong enough to cover and protect the conduct of the Right Reverend 
- Bench ftom the attacks ‘of thofe who diflike Epifcopacy. This I fay 


would bean ealy tak, but it is far abdve-my ability to eradicaté 
from the minds ef others, (who are, notwithitanding, as well at- 
rached to the Church Eftablifhment as ourfelves}, a fufpicion, thi 


‘the profpect of being tranflated influences the minds of the Bifhoy: 


too powerfully, and induces them to pay too great an attention 
t ek ef a Minifter. Lam far-from faying or thinking, that th 
Bithops of the prefent age are more obfequious in theif dtrention 0 


- Minitiers than their prececeQors hayé been, or that the Spiritus! 


Lore! 
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Lords are the only, Lords who are. liable to this fufpicion, or that 
Lords in general, are th¢ only perfons on whom expectation has an 
influence; but the. fufpicion, whether, well or ill founded, is difs 
reputable to our Order; and, what isef wore ganiequence, it big 
ders us from doing that good which we otherwife might do; for 
the Laity, whilft they entertain fuch a fufpicion concerning us, © 
will accuse us.of Avarice and Ambition, of making again of Godlinets, 
ef bartering the dignity of our Office for the chance of a tranflation, 
in one word of-——fecularitv.-” ' ; 

To the objection that might be bere. brought againtt his 
plan, that it ** wil} reduce the influence of the Crown in the 
“ Houfe of Lords,” he has: given a mof able and fatisfac- 
tory reply, which clofes with thefe remarkable words: _ 

* "Fhe Bifhops have, ‘on trying oceafions, been faft friends to the 
Crown; they have, on trying occafions alfo, been faft friends te 
the liberties af the people and they would not, m my humble — 
opinion, become worfe friends to cither King or People, their 
being rendered independent of them both, = 2 

‘A third probable effec, (fays this judicious writer,) of the pro+ 

fed plan, would be a longer refidence of the Bithops in their _re- 
Fedtive Diocefes; from which the beit confequences might be ex- 
pected. When the temptation to with for eraacions were in a great 
meafure removed, it would be natural for the Bithops, in general, 
to confider themfetves ag fettled for life, in the Sees ‘to which they 
fhould be firft appointed ; this confideration would induce them to 
render their places of refidence more comfortable and commodious ; 
and an opportunity of living more comfortably, would beget an in- 
¢lipation to live more conftantly in them. Being wedded as it were 
fo a particular Diocefe, they would think ic expedient to become, 
and they would of courfe become better acquainted with their 


| Clergy ¢ and by being better acquamted with the fituations,- profs 


pects, tempers; and falents of their Clergy, they would be better 
able to, co-operate with them, im the great work of ata | 

+ morals of his Majetty’s fybjects, and of feeding the flock 

rrit. . G's 

: ths ferang thing which I have to recommend to your Grace’s . 
attention is che introduétion of a Bill into Pi atapeat ier appro- 
iflating as they become vacant, ong third or fome other definitive part, 
of the Income of every Deanery, Prebend o: Canonry, of’ the 
Churches of Weftminfter, Winadfor, Chrificharch, Canterbury, 
Worcefter, Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peterborough, Carlifle, &c. 
to the fame purpotes, mutatis mutandis, as the Firt Fruits and ‘Tenths 
Were appropriated by the act paffed in the fifth of Queen Anne*. 

* Enough has been faid cqncerning the poverty of the greateft 


i ‘ 





a 


peas mentation of imall livings. But, fo inadequate is the - 
fund, and, of courfe, fo flow has been the progrefs of augmentation, 
that numbers of livings under 20]. per annum ftill remain unaug- 
Mepted: and before they.can be all augmented in this way to-go}; 
pf annum, between 2 and 300 years muft elapfe, 


3 part 


* ‘The act ef Queen Anne appropriates the firft -fruits and tenths 
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+ of our Parochial Churches and Chapels ; it is a fact not known, 
believe, by many of the Laity ; felt, however by many deferving 
Clergy ; and lamented, it is to be hoped, by all of us, who have 
been fortunate enough to obtain better fituations in the Eftablith- 
ment; fortunate enough’ I muft be allowed to call it, for there are 
many amongft the pooreft of the Parochial Clergy, whofe merits as 
Scholars, as Chriftians, and as men, would be no difgrace- to the 
moft deferving Prelate on the Bench. ‘The plan I have the honour 
of prefenting to your Grace, would remedy this defect in our Efta- 
blifbment in no long courfe of years; it would produce a wonderful 
¢hange for the better, in fourfcore or an hundred years; in the con- 
dition of the inferior Clergy.. It would immediately begin to ope- 
rate for their benefit, though its operation would not be complete, 
tall all thofe who are pofiefled of the Dignities in queftion were ga- 
thered to their fathers: thirty or forty years are a long period when 
confidered as part of the life of an individual, but they are-nothing 
when confidered as part of the exiftence of a community; no diflike, 
therefore, fhould be conceived again{ft the propofal, from its not 
being inftantly. attended by its ytmoft pofhble utility; that could 
not be effected, without depriving of their property the prefent pof- 
fefiors of thefe dignities ; a meafure too full of injuftice and cruelty 
to be thought of, except by felfifh Enthufiafls in times of public con- 
fufion. Ifthe planis adopted we ourfelves fhall feel its food effects 
in part, and our pofterity will feel them in its full perfection. The 
dignities though thus diminifhed, would ftill be great objeéts to the 
Clergy, great enough, if properly beftowed, to procure the exertion 
of the moft diftinguifhed talents in the Service of Learning and Re. 
ligion.’ 
~ The Bifhop, after this, though he does not abfolutely de- 
eide as to the method for carrying this latter part of his plan 
into execution, - yet mentions feveral met! in which it might 
be done: and fuccefsfully anfwers an objection that might 
be made to his propofed arrangement, ‘* That it would be 
** the occafion of too great a portion of the lands of the 
‘* kingdom being held in mortmain.” But, for a detail of 
thefe matters we mutt refer the Reader to the Letter itfelf. 
Though we have already dwelt long upon this article, yet 
we cannot help giving to the Public a curious faé, which 
we have reafon to think is far from being generally known. 
« The revenue of the Church of. England (fays the Bifhop,) 1s 
not, I think, well underftood in general; at leaft I have met witha 
great many very fenfible men, of all profeflions and ranks, who did 
nor underitand it. They have exprefied a yptroye bordering on dif- 
belief, when I have ventured to affure them, that the whole income 
of the Church, including Bifhopricks, Deans and Chapters, Recto- 
ries, Vicarages, Dignities and Benefices of all kinds, and even the 
two Univerfities with their refpeétive Collezes, which being Lay 
Cotgorations ought not to be taken into the account, did not amount, 
upon the moft liberal calculation, to 15000001. a year.” 


He then fuppofes all the dignities of the Church, and the 


two 
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ewo Univerfities annihilated, and their revenue divided e- 


ben among the parochial clergy ; in which cafe, he af- 
poate that the annual income of each would not exceed 

501. 

We fhall take our leave of this mafterly performance with 
Jaying before the Reader part of the conclufion, - which 
ftrongly marks. at once the vigorous mind, and Chriftian 
meeknefs of the Writer. | ; 

¢ The Bufinefs.thus fubmittcd to the public judgment, cannot be 
ftifled by the efforts of intereft or prejudice: nor will.it ever be 
brought forward by its propofer in any other way; unlefs publick 
approbation fhall prove that it is calculated for publick Good. I 
may Dot, perhaps, be able to give up my opinion to the opinion of 
others ; but I fhall be both able and willing, in deference to their 
opinions, to give up my plan} for my zeal for reétifying what 
feems wrong, is tempered, I hope, by a refpect for the judgment 
of others; by a difpofition (after having propofed openly and freely 
what feems amifg) ¢o acquiefce quietly, in what cannot quietly be 
amended. 

‘ As toany cenfure to which I may have expofed myfclf in be- 
coming, as fome.will fcoffinghy phrafe it, a Reformer ; in difturb- 
ing, as others will, or will feem to apprehend, the repofe of the E- 
ftabliment,. I_ will, as the Apoitle recommends, sake it patiently : 
. it is much eafier to bear the reproach of other men’s tongues, than 
: [Ee of our.own minds ; and that I could not have efcaped, had 1 done 

lefs than I have done. I flatter myfelf, however, or rather I have 
good reafon to expect, that many of my Brethren will fee the fub- 
" ject in the fame light that I have done, and will concur in recom- 


" mending it, when the more urgent concerns of the State are in fome 
t meafure feteled, to the notice of Parliament. And from the bottom 
it of my heart I befeech both your Grace and them, to weigh the 


matter with great accuracy, and I have no doubr that both you and 
e they will then give judgment concerning it with great Sincerity.’ 


of ST - 7 
Art. IV. Fafbionable Follies: a Novel. Containing the Hittory 
ret ‘ofa Parifian Family. 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. fewed. Dodfley. 


ch HE Moraliit, who views with the eye of. fpeculation, 
. . the various orders of which fociety confifts, will find 
43 each of them marked with a confiderable portion of vice 
did fe and folly. In the loweft ranks of mankind, the mariv paf- 
dif fions which degrade our nature, are feen m their groffeft 
me habits, and. moft difgufting appearance. As obfervation 
Eto- Wanders from vulgarity to refinement, it. difcovers vice in 
the Hi variety of. characters, though her effential qualities are the 
Lay &me. Fathion may change the features of her borrowed 





unt, countenance : but, whenever her mafk falls off, her origi- 
the Hal afpeét remains unaltered. The blaze of diftin@tion, the 


vil glitter ‘of wealth, and the authority of power, may, with 
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the weak and ignorant, change the name, and ever the 
nature of things ; may make vice feem: to be virtue, dnd 
folly to be wifdom. With the: faperficial obferver of nght 
and wrong, cuftom and inclination confpire to confound 
their diftinction. The delicacy of manners which gilds 
over the vices Of the great, foftens the deformity of their 
a tance ; arid contributes to render their Ss, rather 

e objects of imitation, than of abhorrence. Tofhaot folly, 
therefore, as it fies; and to expofe the deformity of vice m 
a manner moft likely to be ufeful, it feems neceflary.to djf- 
robe her of thofe borrowed ornaments, which fhe ufurps 
from rank, élegance, and diftiné&tion. This is 2 tafk, how- 
ever, hardly to be expected from a modern novel: fince the 
fuccefs of this fpecies of writing, feems rather to depend 
on gratifying the fafhionable vices of the age, than on 
fatirifing and expofing their malignity. The light reader 
feeks for amufement rather than inftruction; he perufes 
with eagernefs the annals of fuccefsful gallantry ; but turns, 
with averted eye, from the page of moral improvement. 

Under thefe circumftances, to diffufe even a fmall portion 
of utility into a work calculated for entertainment, is, at 
Jeaft in fome degree, meritorious. And, after tracing a 
diffipated character through all the ftages of fafhionable fol- 
ly, to be difgufted with it at laft, and diffatisfied with the 
principles on which it aéted, is oftener to be wifhed for, 
than expected. | | 

The volumes before us are the hiftory of a Parifan fami- 
ly. Gallantry, of courfe, has no fmall fhare in the narra- 
tive. An old Baron and his Wife, both tottering on the 
brink of another world, are ftill playing a multiplicity of a- 
morous pranks in this. Their daughter and her hufband, 
are the principal heroine and hero of the piece. - And, in 
truth, their extravagancies entitle them to that diftinétion. 
The ftory is told in a xg » familiar ftyle, and appears 
to be the produétion of a perfon accuftomed to fafhionable 
fociety. The following defcription of ari intrigue of the 
young Marchionefs, will, we doubt not, be acceptable to 
many of our Readers. 


“FOLLY CXL. 


AT laft, however, it happened that the Marchionefs one evening 
at a ball, at a friend’s houfe, met with the Vifeount De l’Enclufe; 
he was a tall boy, jeft turned of nineteen, in the bloom of youth ; 
the luftre of health glowed on his cheeks; an animated complex 
on, ‘{parkling eyes, and white even teeth, gained him the admiration 
af moft of the ladies; he was well fhaped for his fize, bus rather 
inclined to fat ; he was audacious, lively and familiar in bis xsl 
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violramong wamen, and moft of thofe with when. he converfed, 
liked bios the:better tor the impertinence with which he addrefled 
them : his character was.not fo amiable as his figure ; be was both 
malicious and fpitefuk; would repeat and: prepagate fcandal of thols; 
to whom ‘he profefied friendthip ;, was particularly fatirical on the: 
conduct of women, as his advenrures among the worthlefs part of 
the fex had beem fo many that he had from thence imbibed an _iilie 
beral notion:of atl. ‘Fhis was the man with whom Madame-D’ Hlois 
heeame captivated at fri fight ; the thought him the mof entertain- 
ing, agreeable ereatuge in the world, and.as he treated her with ve~ 
ry lirtle ceremony, the encouraged him by laughing at the fcanda 
lous anecdotes he told of her acquaintance, and permitted him great 
liberties im his-converfation, net doubting but when the chefe te 
afiume a different mode of behaviour, fhe could eafly awe: him iate 
a proper refpect ; but the Vifcount was too much: ufed to the ad~ 
vances of the hidies, not to perceive the impreffion he had, made or 
the Marchionefs, or to be fo eafily repulfed : ber partiality to him 
was too apparent to be denied, he therefore attached himfelf to her, 
and tne Marchionefs. already more than half vanquithed by the de- 
vity of her own inclination, yielded in a very fhort time to her 
over, and became as compleacly ridiculous towards bim in: ber be- 
haviour’ as: any of thote untorranate women whefe hiftaries he had 
entertained her with. | 


. FOUL ¥ ) CXLL 


; THE, Vifcount, by 2 extraordinary effort and moft fur- 
| rifing taciturnity, kept the fecree of his conqueft over Madame 
® Tilots for three whole days, at the end of which he was unable to 


refift the pleafutre of relating itto fome of his intimate friends, (af- 
ter taking the precautton to fwear them fo fecrecy, which the 
= doubtlefs obferved with the fame delicacy he had done himflf) ; 
1e but grown more negligent in a few days after, when he had finifh- 
be ed his ufual bottle of champagne, ** Come, (he would fay) let us 
d, * drink a bumper to poor little D*Fiois, the beft woman in the 
in “ world, and to sete to me that it is aftonifhing; my aequain- 
24 “ tance with her has been fo fhort, that I am furprized myfelf at 
ars “the rapidity of my fuccefs. T may fay with Cafar, 3 came, 
ble “ faw, and conquered. I have not the h r of knowing the la- 
“ dy’s hufband, but I am fure he has the moft. eafy, gentle-tem- 

the ghee wife in Paris.” Not content with treating her name’ with 


to referve amongtt his‘companions, he prevailed on Madame 
D'lilois to give him her piéture, which fe readily granted, and 
and looked on the be oot as a proof of his paffion, little fufpecting 
the purpofe for which he intended it, 7 

re iu rat thy 

Py FOLLY ‘CXLil. 





_ SOON after, the Marquis happened to meet the Vifcount at a 
joyous fupper, at the houfe of a friend ; they were mutually pleaf- 
ed. with each other’s converfation ; and the Marquis being much 
(00 polite ever to mention the name ef his wife, moft of the com- 
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pany (andthe Vifcount' amongft the reft) looked upon him as a fins 
gle man ; before they parted, the Vifcount:engaged the whole par- 
tv to fpend-the following evening at his houfe. They met at the 
time appointed ; and wit, humour, and plenty of champagne 
madc them ftill more gay than they were the night before ; mirth 
and wine elated the fancy of the Vifcount, and he began.as.ufual to 
boaft the number of his triumphs over the moft celebrated beauties; 
and even went fo far as to affirm, “* there was not a truly virtuous 
“ woman in the world, at leaft not one who might not be fubdued 
“ by any man of *perfon and :addrefs, if he thought it worth his 
“ while to give himfelf any trouble about her ;. and to convince 
“ you (continued he) that Lwcretias are in. this age very rare to be 
“ met with, I willthew you the portraits of thofe whom I have 
“ found to be very different creatures, and yourfelves fhall judge 
“ from che number of piétures in my poffeffion, how many a mo- 
** narcly might obtain if he had a defrre to become mafter of the 
“© pictures of all the:condefcending fair ones in:the univerfe :” here 
he rofe, ‘and opened the door of .2 large elegant clofet, whofe walls 


were‘almoft covered with pictures, and illuminated in an elegant 


tafte ; they all rufhed: into it with impatience ; and the firft object 
that ftruck the eyes of Monfieur D’Illois was the exaé refemblance 
of his wife ; however well-bred a hufband he might be, yet it would 
be a difhonour to human nature not to fuppofe he felt avery difa- 
greeable fenfation at this difcovery ; but he difguifed his emotion, 
and with the calmnefs of a philefopher, attended to the Vifcount, 
who enraptyred.at being thus. furrounded with trophies fo flattering 
to his felf-love, pointe to each particular painting, and gave his 
friends a fhort hiftory: of the fair one it refembled. ‘* The firft, 
‘* gentlemen, (faid he) on my right hand, is old Madame de P——-; 
$ no great addition to the collection I confefs, but fhe was my firt 
** conqueft among what is called virtuous ladies ; fhe it feems had 
‘* a kind of.curiofity to.know how a boy of fixteen made love ; and 
‘* I, (out of a frolic) had a mind to try whether a woman of fifty 
** would relifh fuch a declaration : next to this old hag, (by way 
‘* of contraft) behold the young blooming Celia; I purfued her 
** five weeks with.unremitting ardour, but fhe condefcended not to 
‘ reward my pafhion till the very day before the married my mot 
*¢ intimate friend the C@unt of R : this little bewitching face 
** (up highcr) the Countefs de Morun, who though fhe fcruples 
** not to grant favours to her lovers, has the delicacy to declare 
* the ftill.adores her hufband with the moft unabated fondnefs : 
“ this op your left, is the famous devotee Madame de M. who ¢ 
“every day in, public evoutly prays to heaven that fhe may be 
“ forgiven the fins fhe hourly commits in private: this haughty 
** beauty is the Dutchefs De » who yielded to ~~ 4 withes 
** with a moft petrifying air of grandeur; but making vile of the 
** privilege of a favoured lover, and going rather abruptly. into ber 
& apartment three days after, found her in the arms of a footman: 
/ hat further lady is the {miling princefs of T—, who when | 
4 hinted at noon in a whifper (after paffing the night in her apart 
*¢ ‘ment) that I fhould be glad’to repeat’the affignation, ‘turned from 
« mie and burft into a loud lavich; told me that fhe wondered 2 
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 my-affuranee, that I ought to know that a faux pas in a woman 
“ of her rank, was a mere jeft; and that fhe fuppofed I was not 
“ to learn that nothing could be more dull than the repetition of a 
PY a 5 ‘ ; 

joke. 


FOUL L YY CXLITI. 


IN this mantier he ran over great numbers with the moft furprif- 
ing volubility, ’till he came at laft. to that of the Marchionefs : 
“Here! (faid he, turning to the Marquis), do you-know this 
“* young beauty ?”” ** Ihave feen her (returned, Monfieur D’Illois, 
“* rather embarras’d) :” ‘* @ propos (continued De |’Enclufe) the 
“is your name fake ; is fhe’a relation?” “* very diftantly, faid 
“* the Marquis ;” ** fo much-the better, (cried the Vifcount) I 
** fhan’t lofe my ftory for all that; thefe little {parkling eyes and 
“* coquettifh airs announce the vivacity of the difpofition of the 
“ Marchionefs D’[llois ; and in truth fo very lively is fhe, that fhe 
“* has fcarce patience to wait for the offer of her lover’s heart, be- 
“ fore fhe takes pains to convince’him fhe means to accept of his 
‘* perfon ; I fpeak from experience : three days from the hour I 
“ firft faw her, arranged matters between her and me; but then I 
‘* muft do her the juitice to fay, fhe received an impreffion in my 
** favour at firft fight ; fhe is a charming, diffipated, lively crea- 
** ture—but I have had her thefe ten days ; and if it were to contt- 
** nue ten days longer; I fhould think myfelf married to her——I 
“ would advife you, D’IIlois, faith, to begin where I leave off. She 
“ would fuit you exactly—her beauties are worthy a particular exa- 
“ mination; come you {hall have a nearer view of my little goddefs.” 

e then took down the picture, and gave it into he ‘hand of the 
Marquis, who endeavoured to look upon it with a fmile, When at 
that very inftant there entered a young man, a relation to Mopfieur 
D'Illois, juft come from the college. ‘* Ah‘ (faid he to.the Mar- 
** quis) what do I fee! my dear coufin enraptured with the por- 
* trait of his own wife.. I never faw any thing fo like fince I 
** was born.”” At this unexpected difcovery the Vifcount ftarted 
with furprize, and feemed covered with confufion, and buriting into 
aloud laugh, “ Well, gentlemen, faid the Marquis, my blundering 
“ coufin here has difcovered to you the hufband of the complaifant 
“lady whofe hiftory you have heard ; but. be aflured her conduét 
“ gives me not the leaft difquiet, we are very happy le, and 
** each amufe ourfelves our own way: I am not in the Teatt angry 
“with the Vifcount for endeavouring to make himfclf agreeable. 
“ to a pretty woman becaule fhe is my wife.; aud one day or other, 
“ when he is fo imprudent as to marry, | fhall hope to return the 
“ compliment, which js.the only way I thall ever think.of reveng- 
“ ing the wrongs he has done me.” He then fhook hands with 
the Vifcount, and every one prefent declared he was a noble fel- 





§ low, praifed the noble’ manner in which he had received this ine 


wane to the fkies, and unanimoutly agreed none but a fool 
would make himfelf uneafy about the conduc of awoman. “ But 
“ what devil, (faid the Marquis) brought you, coufin’ of the woe- 
“ful countenance, hither at fo critical a juncture?” “ A mot 
** unac- 
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‘S unaccountable zdventure, upon my honque (faid the young: 
“* man) I have been neagly terrified out of my fenfes, and feeing 
‘$ your carriage waiting at this door, was glad to come in to re- 
** cover my furprize ; and believe me, when you have heard what 


** I have to fay, you will own my fears have not ‘been without 
** foundation.” 


Thofe who are in feareh of entertainment, will find gra- 
tification in thefe volumes; and from the manner in which 
the principal charaéters terminate their career of diffipation, 
it is hoped, they will not be read without inftru&tion. 





Art. V.. Albert, Edward and Laura, and the Hermit of Prieftland; 
Three Legendary Tales, by R. Roberts, 4to. 3s. Cadell. 
MONGST the number of tales in imitation of the 
A ancient ballads of chivalry, or what the Spaniards call 
omances, which have appeared within thefe few years, we 
do not reeolie& many that have confpicuous merit. In poe- 
try, as in painting, to imitate the eafe and fimplicity of na- 
ture, feems an arduous tafk, if we are to judge by the want 
of fuccefs which fo generally attends the attempt. Every 
dauber, who firft fees the fimple and graceful attitudes of 
Raffaele, thinks himfelf able, not only to equal, but excel 
them; difappointment, however, has hitherto attended the 


effort’ even of the greateft mafters. So, to attain the inte- 


refting fimplicity in which the excellence of this fpecies of 
compofition confrfts, though eafy in idea, is found by expe- 
rience beyond the powers of the herd of writers. For the | 
moft part, inftead of the fimple, we are refented with the 
infipid: and fometimes fimplicity Is totally dettroyed by a 
load. of gaudy and uneffential ornament. ¢ are tired at o- 
ther times with a meagre narrative, without any of thofe in- 
cidents with which genius knows haw to adarn a fubjet. 
It is hard to enumerate ‘the various ways in which we are 
difappointed, but nothing fo eafy as to affirm with truth, 
that difappointment and difguft, are what we in general 
meet with, on the perufal of what are called Legendary Fales, 
&c, We are forry to fay, that the three Tales which we 
have now before us, cannot be exempted from this general 
cenfure. ! | io 
In the firft, Albert, who. had retired to a houfe belonging 


to the Knights of St. John of Jerufalem, recounts to the . 


Prior, that the infidelity of his wife with an humble friend, 
whom he had raifed from indigence and obfcurity to ‘ 4 


_ poft of profit and command,” was the occafion of his re- 


tirement. »-Informs him,-that he had facrificed them both to 


his injured honour, and that his forrows never will have * 
end, 
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end. The flanzas, in which Albert défcribes the “‘ guilty 
‘6 fcene”’ that had forever robbed him of his happineisy are . 
perhaps the beft im the whole cation, 
. . * XXXVE. 
“« Eager the tidings to declare, 
* I trufted not the courier’s shafte ; 
“« Myfelf the welcome news would bear, 
And with my friend the pleafure tafte. 
” Sax. | 
* Jit as the fetting fun declin’d, 
** ] Yeach my ‘once belov’d retresit ; 
* And ent’'ring through 2 wood behind, 
“« Which 4ed ‘te A’s fav’rite feat; 
‘ , L. 
* What language can expreffion find ? 
“+ What words can paint the guilty foene ? 
‘* From thofe dread ftruggles in my mind, 
** Oh father ! guel tf guilt I mean. 


% The wife, who kept iy fréafiir’d heart, 

** The friend, my bofom held moft'dear ; 

‘© Nature with horror feem’d to ftart, 

“© And caft around a wilduefs drear.’ : 

The juft touching on the caufe of his forrows, the re- 
luétance he fhews to mention the fmalleft circumftance, and 
his abrupt manner of getting quit of the idea, are ftrokes of 
nature and genius which the.Author very feldom difplays. 
7 Thales I. 21. is perhaps an error of the prefs : as it ands 
at prefent, .it-gives an incorreétnefs to the paflage, which 
fpoils the beauty of the thought. - —- : 

In the fecond Tale, Laura, being prevented by her father 
from marrying ‘Edward, a oon’! inferior birth, confents 
to her Lover’s going againit the infidels, that ‘by acquiring 
military glory, and the honour of knighthood, he might 
return to demand her of her father with more probability of 
fuccefs. After difplaying confpicuous bravery, he is wound- 
ed and taken prifoner. ‘The report of his-death reaches his 
hative country, and Laura, after having long mourned his 
lofs, is at lift es by her father to give her hand to 
De Coucy. The news of this marriage being conveyed 
to Edward, he abandons himfelf to defpair, and feeks for 
death in battle, where he is ‘mortally wounded. Feeling 
his end approach, he gives orders to a faithful domedtic to 
have his heart baked after death, reduced to powder, and 
prefented in a.golden urn to his Miftrefs. De Coucy in- 
tercepts the urn, is made acquainted with the whole itory, 
and, inflamed by jealoufy, makes his wife drink the powder 
in a pretended cordial. He afterwards informs her what 
“Were the contents of the draught. The information 4c 
atal 
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fatal to the haplefs Laura, fhe falls a viétim to horror. and 
defpair. . 

In the third Tale, as in-the fecond, are related the fatal 
confequences of unequal love. Antonio, a perfon of rank, 
falis in love with a er’s daughter, marries her. private- 
ly, to avoid the confequences of his uncle’s refentment, 
his ftolen vifits are perceived by the neighbours, and 

* Through all the country the report was fpread 

That beauteous Emma play’d-the wanton’s part.” 
Fired by thefe reports, her brother, a foldier, feeks Anto- 
nio, and attacks him, who reluétantly draws, and kills the 
affailant in his own deferce: the fifter dies of grief, and An- 
tonio for ever after lives fequeftered from the world. 

Such are the outlines of the work before us, which feldom 
or never rifes above mediocrity, and frequently falls below it, 
The verfification is mean and profaic, whilft the expletives 
does and did occur almoft in every page. As a {pecimen, we 
fhall fubmit to the public, Antonio’s rencontre with the 
brother of Emma. : 3 










¢ XXV. 
As from the cot with penfive ftep I went, 
An unknown youth with fury croft my way ; 
With wrathful ire, his eyes on me were bent, 
*© Thou villain, ftop thy courfe!” I heard him fay. 
XXVI. 
Then from the fheath he drew the glitt’ring blade ; 
‘* Defend thyfelf, unworthy wretch ‘” he cry’d; 
Then aim’d a ftroke which me in duft had laid, 
But that my weapon drove his point afide. 
* XXVII. 
_ Redoubled rage now flathing from his eye, 
With eager fury full on me he preft : - 
Seeing that either he or I mutt die, 
«. My fatal fwerd I lodg’d within his breaft. 
XXVIII. 
The clafhing noife had reach’d my Emma’s ear, 
And with her mother forth fhe wild did run: 
Ah me! what founds did then An tonro hear— 
** Alas, my brother! ah, my wretched fon!” 
| XXIX. 
Stiffen’d with horror, all aghaft I ftood, 
My lock expreflive of my deep defpair; __ 
Firft on the youth, now welt’ring in his bledd, 
Then fix’d on Emma, my unhappy Fair. 
She from her brother’s bleeding corfe was torn, 
And to her mother’s cottage fafe convey’d ; 
Her tender mind by. cruel conflicts torn, 
A fetrled forrow on her vitals prey'd. 
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Art. VI. An Hifforical Sketch of Medicine and Surgery from. their 
n- Origin to the prefent Time anid oF the principal Author’s, ‘Difco- 


veries, Improvements and Errors. By W. Black,:M. D. 8vo.°gs. 
om boards. Johnfon. 1 fe ' 


e T has been long fince obferved that hiftory, whether of 
#0 civil tranfaétions or of. the arts and {ciences, .is a,work.as 
che Pa difficult as it is ufefpl. To be inftruétive, the Hiftorian 
fhould poffefs extenfive knowledge, and the art of. imprefling 
that knowledge upon the: mind of his Reader~ by profound 
and mafterly reflections. . And to be entertaining, he fhould 
be capable of arranging his materials with perfpicuity and 
addrefs, and°of recomniending his narration by expreffive 
and elegant language. Did not everyman acquainted with 
the writings of er, find himfelf diipofed rather to won- 
der at what he has performed, than to wifh that he had per- 
formed more ; it might be regretted that a writer fo eminent 
for the qualifications we have juft enumerated, did not di- 
geft his obfervations on, medical Authors into: the form of an 
hiftory, inftead of that of a catalogue. But without ‘in- 
dulging in fpeculations, which now can never be realized, 
let us proceed to confider how far Dr. Black has difplayed 
he requifites of an Hiftorian in the performance before us. 
ind we apprehend that if he fhould be found deficient, 
the title ehich he has chofen, and under which he ° 
ms defirous of fheltering his imperfections, (if any fhould 
be detected,) will not be deemed a plea of fufficient force to 
often the feverity of criticifm. For if fuch pleas were to be 
imitted, the whole difficulty of compofition would be re- 
meuced to the invention of title, and the only barrier by 
vhich multitudes are with erm peng: Ha pe or from pouring 
orth their immature conceptions being removed, produc- — 
tons of merit would be buried under heaps of ignorance and 


bfurdity. . > 
The Ketch before us confiits of about 300 pages, of thefe “ 
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nearly the half are taken up in tracing the progrefs of medi- 
cine to the middie of the 15th century. | Hore. we think, an 
important erfor ‘octurs in the arrangement, ‘the fpace allotted 


to the antients Seimg, beyond all proportion, ‘too large. And 
there is a fill more material difparity between the former and 
the latter part of this performance. “The ‘tenets of ,the an- 
tients are defcribed with tolerable atcuraty and perfpicuity ; 
the attention of the Reader is feldom indeed roufed by acute 
or learned remarks, and ‘he finds as ‘he proceeds, ‘little to 
ife, and-notmuch to blame. -Of this -firft -part the fol- 
dowing quotayion, .which js the conclufion ‘of the accounts of 
-the bpituons arid praétice of Hippocrates, is by no means 
an unfavourable fpeciinen. v4 
* Modern Anatomifts cannot avoid pronouncing ithe Anatomy 
of Hippocrates to be grofs and imperfect... Human bodies had aot 
then ate aw and iy knowledge upon this fubject® (ex- 
cept aps ‘the ° ‘was acquired ing animals of 
‘the ‘brate creation; fome of whom, ao thks Pabe and Moskey in their 
internal ftructure, ‘bear @ ftrong refemblanee ‘to man. ‘Notwith- 
ftanding fuch ‘radical impediments to obtain ‘correét Austomic:l 
ideas, he has given a coarfe-fuperficial defeription of the Lusgs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Spleen, Kid ‘Ureters aud Bladder, 
and of the large trunks of the Blood: veflels. The -Ofteology excels 
every other part of his Anatomy. He fays nothing more of the 
Mutcles than that.they are-inftruments of motion. He knew that 
the’brain was the primary fpring of motion and fenfation : the blood 
‘too he knew nourifhed ‘the body, and “he imagined was the fource of 
heat ; but'he-was‘totally unacquaiited with ‘the rotatory ‘circulation 
of that fluid. ‘He faid-that the'rudiments of mate and female em- 
eee were contained ‘in the femen of both fexes. . ; 
* Hippocrates’s language :m :general issuricommonly:concife, an 
from shikoetinaiien obfcure: it as far inferior in aoenpatties or 
elegance to fome' of his predeceffors, orto many who fuccecded him. 
There are contradictions and flimfy remarks, befides « confufed 
medley of feveral difeafes, unknown to.and undeferibed by poiterity, 
‘which gives room to believe, that additions and alterations have 
been made after his death, and that fome parts.are fpurious. In many 
places, we muft confefs, he ‘teems with ufeful maxims and iior- 
‘mation. In attending to difeafes, throughout all their changes and 
meanders, he was vigilant‘and indefatigable, -his judgment profound 
and corre&. “His conclufions ‘end spredlittbont are, notwithftanding, 
often built upom.a fingle fymptom ; >but: to!prefage future events, 
conformity to his own’ rules, a-more comprehenfive furvey fhould be 
- anade of the difeafe, the. remaining.-powers.of -the .confiitution, and 
_. the probable fuccefs to be expected from Medicine. His Aphonims 
begin in the ufual file, of which I before gave a fpecimen. “ Vita 
- brevis, Ars longa, occafio -preceps, expericatia .fallax, judicium. 
- difficile,”’ &c. ‘The Latin is put in-place of ‘the original Greek, 
“which fs Till more compendious, and the diction adorned with greatet 
majefty. ‘Fhroughout, his Janguage is clofe and comprefiec; ae 
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moft fubjects he is defe&tive in arrangement, perfpicuity, and elu- 
csdatioy To beginners in Medical Studies he would be dry and 
frequently unirelligible. His writings refembie rather a regiiter or a 
frore houfe of folid fatts heaped together, thah a pleating narrative. 
He may, I think, be compared to our Bacon, Lord Verulam: the 
one is in Phyfick what the other, in modern times, was in Philofo» 

y: Hi rates firft pointed out the true road to arrive at Me- 
ee kiotleds , and made a beginning in almoft every branch of 
Medicine, although he brought noné to perfection, In fo thort 4 
time he did wonders for one man: but the fabric of Phyfick was in« 
finitely too large and extenfivé for a fingle perion to finifli. Hippo» 
crates has thé immortal honour of having furnifhed the firft move, 
whick others in the courfe of fucceilive ages have imitated and 
greatly furpaffed. 

* Hippocrates defcribes the duty and office df a Phyfician, ana 
lays down rules for bis deportment and manners. He practifed in 
every {phere of healing, he acted occafionally as Phytician, Surgeon, 

» Accoucheur, and even as a Nurfe: itappears too, that 
he rravailed through moft of the Greek towns in the exetcife of his 
profeffion, Athens decteed him a golden crown, and fumptuous 
prefents, on account of fome eminent fervice done to that State, 
when invaded by a peftilential difeafe, Artaxerxes, an Afiatic mo- 
narch, folicited him in preffing terms, and by offers of princely 
rewards, to pay a vifit to his camp, and to direét him how ta 
ftop 2 eontagious ficknefs, which preyed upon his army. Hippo- 
crates, we are told, rejected his offers, becaufe he was the enemy 
of Greece. Their epiftolary correfpondence, the authenticity of 
which has been doubted, is inferted in the works of that venerable 
patriarch of Medicine.’ : 

The part which relates to the Moderns, feems very in- 
ferior in point of execution; whether it was that wearinefs 
and difguft leflened the Author’s exertions, or that being 
deferted by Le Clerc and Friend, he could no longer conti- 
nue the narration without the help of fuch guides. This 
latter opinion is very probable, and it is Confirmed by an er- 
error relating to Galen. We are told, that he deftribed the 
different {fpecies of Hernia with accuracy. Now there is a 
_ of Hernia which Galen did not defcribe, viz. the 

etnia congenita : it has been difcovered, or at leaft, de- 
eribed with accuracy, fince the time of Le Clere and Friend*; 
and this circumftance will perhaps at once account for the 
particular miftake, and the general fuperiority of the former 
part of this Sketch over the latter, which is, in general, je- 
June, uninterefting, and uninftructive. It is alfo by no 
means free from narrow prejudices, and erroneous opinions. 
This cenfure might be confirmed by numerous inftanées, 

* As indeed Dr. Black himfelf obferves, in his. acceunt of Mo- 
Surgery. 
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but that we may not be too prolix, we fhall confine: our- 
felves to a few ftri€tures on one of the moft important medi- 
cal topics, we mean, the Theory of Medicine... ‘* Young 
Students, it is faid, are too frequently mifled and abnied 
by fyitems of turgid fophiftry. They find themfelves in a 
fituation fomewhat fimilar to the traveller, who .in a dark 
night has been led aftray by an ignis fataus, but on the 
dawn of light pereeives he has wandered aftray : they refolve 
to unlearn and caft away a great part.of that .{pecious non- 
fenfe, garnifhed with the name e€ theory, and to confider 
thofe oracles,. whether writers or lecturers; by whom they 
had been mifled, either as ingenuous: romancers,:or perliaps, 
a few, as felf-interefted cheats and impudent impoftors.”» In 
the fame ftrain of pointed contempt, ‘he every “where {peaks 
of theoretical pages. and ftromgl¥ intimates: that they 
are to be numbered among ‘the moit“unprofitablé” and‘ ab- 
furd employments of” thé omen mite” Such fentiments 
aré not peculiar to our Author, they are very prevalent a- 
mong the fuperficial thinkers of the prefent. day... But. it is 
not difficult to prove, that they are not only. exroncaus, -but 
lead to pernicious confequences.,..‘Phere are few, difeafes for 
which {pectfics have yet been difcovered i now, «itr all dit- 
eafes for which there are not fpecifics, the pra@ice. of the 
phyfician, unlefs he prefcribes at random, mutt» be influ- 
enced by theory, that is to fay; *he‘will form'to himfelf cer- 
tain notions with refpeé to the nature of ‘the morbid alte- 
ration that has taken place in the fyfterh ;. and*he™ will,. of 
courfe, endeavour to oppofe its progrefs by fuitable reme- 
dies, concerning the action of which, he. will. alfo form cer- 
tain conjectures. Hence, not only the expediency, but the 
abfolute peceitey of cultivating the theory of medicine, 4p- 
pears evident. very practitioner muft have a theory, good 
or bad. In fupport of this affertion, we may appeal to thof 
who are thought by many to be pure pratticaf writers, fuch, 
for inflance, as Sydenham. The whole of his. writings, 
and in particular his obfervations on the dropfy, fhew, that 
his practice was on all occafions directed by theory. __ 
The language of this performance is ftill lefs unexception- 
able than the narration and opinions, . Every defect of ftyle 
might perliaps be exemplified from it. The following ar 
a few of the nungberlefs {pecimens of vulgarifims, mifapplicd 
epithets, atid grammatical blunders. ‘* Apothecaries ar? 
fiefh and blood, they have mouths to eat.” ‘* It was fufl- 
ent to rufile the temper of Fob.” ‘* To deprefs or ruffle 
the paffions.” “To difturbd the pulfations of the pulle. 
«¢ Garlick eat ‘he recommended as effeétual,” &c. *¢ The 


Mahometan Moors wee routed (we fuppofe for rooted out, 
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or exterminated) from Spain.” ‘* He ordered: nothing cold 
to be eat nor drank.” ‘* Every veftige were. obliterated.” 
%* With the expulfion of whom at the end of the laft cen- 
tury, this royal impofition is laid-afide.”” ** He who would 
undertake to execute this arduous taik cempleat.’’- ** Inge- 
nuous {for ingenious) romancers.”” - The Author calls Buf- 
fon ‘* a fyftematic writer.”. [fhe had.taken up Dr. John- 
fon’s Dictionary with a determination to ufe the firft epithet 
that fhould occur, chance could not have prefented to him 
mother fo improper to be added to the name of this great 
enemy and decrier of all fyftemm and methed.. 

From the whole of what has been faid, the Reader will 
readily colleé&, that little of this. performance rifes above 
mediocrity, and much falls below it. To the work is an- 
nexed a chart of medical authors. 





Art. VII. Obfervations on the fuperior Ejicacy of the Red Peruvian 
Bark, in the Cure of Agues and other Fevers. Interfperfed with 
occafional Remarks. on the Treatment of other Diforders by the 

fame Remedy. Third Edition, with contiderable Additions, and 
an Appendix, containing a more particular Accouric of its Na- 


tural Hiftory. By.W. Saunders, M. Ds F.S. A. 8vo. 25, 6d. 
fewéed. Johnfon. : 


HESE Obfervations may perhaps be confidered as not 
T properly falling under our notice, for two reafons, 
firit, becaufe their date is prior to that of our Review, nd 
fecondly, ‘becaufe it appears from the title-page of the pre- 
fent edition, that they myft have been very generally dif- 
fufed; but works of extraordinary utility are entitled to ex- 
traordinary diftinétion, and it may very poffibly happen 
that our publication may make the work in queftion known 
to practioners, whom fituation or accident, might otherwife 
have prevented from obtaining notice of it. 

Dr. Saunders thinks it highly probable, if not abfolutely 
certain, that the Red Bark is the bark of the larger branches 
of the Cinchona Offcinalis. Its fenfible qualities, when com- 
pared with thofe of the common Peruvian Bark are, that it is 
in much larger,and thicker pieces, that it evidently confifts 
of three diftinét layers, in the middle: of which chiefly re- 
fides its. refinous. part, which is extcemely brittle, and 
contains more inflammable matter than any other kind of 
Bark. _ The entire piece alfo’ breaks ‘in that brittle manner 
Which has been defcribed by writers, as a proof of the fupe- 
ner excellence of the Bark. The middle layer is not eafi- 
ly reducible to powder. ‘The flavour is evidently more a- 
tomatic and bitter than that of the gui// Bark. 

he comparative qualities which experiment detests, are, 


x 2 that 
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that it is more foluble than the Peruvian Bark, both in 
water and {pirit-that it contains more refinous parts— 
that its active parts, even when greatly diluted, retain their 
fenfible qualities in a higher degree than the moft fatuiared 
folutions of common Bark—that it does not undergo the 
fame decompofition of its parts by boiling—that it is more 
aftringent—and that its antifeptic powers are greater. The 
moft important quality, viz. that announced in the title, 
appears to be proved beyond controverfy, by the Author’s 
obfervations, and the concurrent teftimeny of many refpect- 
able practitioners. But the reafons above-mentioned, 
though they have not induced us to overlook this treatife 
altogether, reftrain us however from entering into a full de- 
tail of its contents. The only objeétyon which captioufnefs 
rtfelf can, in our opinion, flart againft thefe Obfervations, 
is, that the Author might have curtailed the accounts fur- 
nifhed by his correfpondents, which, as they contair a re- 
petition of the fame propofitions, are tedious without being 
sniftructive. But there is a remark of Dr. Saunders, which, 
at the fame time that it affords a fatisfaétory reply to this 
objeftion, is fo applicable to medical obfervations m gene- 
ral, that we cannot clofe this brief article better than by 
tranicribing it. 

* Being highly fenfible of the difficulty of eftablifhing fuch facts, 
either on the effects of remedies, or on amy branch of medicine 
which regards the ammal rw eer I have folieited the opinion of 
many ingenious and attentive practitioners, who, from their fitua- 
tion, have had frequent opportunities of trying the Red Bark. 
This cawtion appeared the more neceflary, becaute I am well per- 
fuaded, that the love of novelty, and too great a eredulity in ad- 
mitting facts on very doubsful authorities, have corrupted medicine 
more than any ether fcience, and proved more injurious than the 
moft abfurd and fanciful theories, the errors of which are eafily de- 
tected.’ 
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Art. VIII. Travels in the Tove Sicikies, By Henry Swinburne, 
Efq. In the Years 1777, 1738, 1779, and 1780. Vol. 1. gto. 
11. 1s. boards. Elmfly. 


HERE is not any fpecies of literary compofition that 
furnifhes fo agreeable and enchanting an amufement, § 

as Voyages and Travels. Interefting fcenes of nature, and of 
human life and manners, and thefe fhifting in quick fuc- 
ceffion, form the moft delightful piture that can be con 
 ¢cived to the mind of man, which cannot remain untouch- 
ed by the fituations of his fellow-men, or by the various 
appearances of creation, when they are defcribed’ with that 


fenfibility and infe€tious fympathy, which fo —s | 
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fpreads from breaft to breaft, and diftinguifhes works of ge- 
nius from dull gazettes, and contemptible imitations of ap- 
proved writers. The writers of Travels in the prefent 
times, are‘innumerable. But few, if any of them, equal 
the variety, the novelty, and the bold and interefling do- 
{cription, that we find in the travellers of the fifteenth, the 
fixteenth, the feventeenith, and the-early part of the prefent 
century. The more ftriking and obvious features of nature 
being already defcribed, 2 timid and cold genius paffes over 
what is moft beautiful and fublime in the regions which 
' — forms the fubjeé of his obfervations, and pries into the ob- 
> fvare and neglected corners, which the noble caréer of ge- 
nius ‘aves as gleanings to the hand of laborious induftry. 


Yet, the operations of natute, whether in the moral, or phy- 
fical world, art {o various and hard to be comprehended, and 
her features are fo majeftic and affecting, that a fublime and” 
ii feeling mind can never want a fit fubje& for a majeftic and 
i affe€ting narrative and defcription. Had a thoufand Raphaels 


hy Band Michael Angelos lived at the fame time, we might have 
1s fF had a thoufand different pictures of the fubje&s celebrated 
c- | by thofe great artifts, and all of them fo different from one 
» another, as to be contemplated in fucceffion without dif- 
» guft, and with frefh delight. 


ctsy The apology, therefore, which fo many travellers make 
we | for the drynefs and unimportance of their narrations, that 
ya. | the ground over which they pafs has been often trod before 
ark. | and nicely examined, can never be the apology of genius. 
per: — | Genius never complains of the irkfome neceffity of tread- 
ad ing in the footfteps of preceding Authors : but either finds 


icine fomething affecting that has efcaped their penetration, or 
. the BS by the vigour of imagination gives ‘a novelty of appear- 


y der yes to objeéts already generally known, and well de(fcrib- 
Bed. 


——f Inthe Travels of Mr. Swinburne, we find not any marks 


j of fuch exalted powers. Yet he is well intitled to the praife 
of an accurate, judicious and learned obferver, and in fome 
inftances, to that of an agreeable and interefting writer. 
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the fatisfactory drynefs of an authentic Gazette, he deferves, 
Owever infinitely better of the republic of letters than 
hofe frivolous travellers, whofe ambition it is to emulate 
he idle prattle of a fprightly morning paper, who inter- 
eave a thoufand pleafing impoftures with half a dozen real 
és, and who énrich their barren defcriptions from printed 
books, 

The feene of Swinburne’s travels is acorner of the world, 
hich has often attracted the attention of mankind by its 
| 3 moral, 
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moral, political, and phyfical revolutions, and never more 
than at this moment, when the great agents of nature, fire 
and water, have operated a confiderable change on the face 
of this part of the globe, and interefted the world in the 
imekpeellibte fufferings of thoufands of unhappy mortals, 
The Reader perceives that it is the fouthern parts of Italy 
to which we allude, where the elements ferment with more 
than ordinary violence, and where changes in Government 
have fucceeded each otlier with uncommon rapidity. In 
this fcene the face of things has been fo much altered in the 
courfe of feventeen centuries, that the defcriptions given by 
the antient claflics, can feldom interfere with thofe of 3 
modern writer. ‘* The later Italian and Latin Axthors, 
as Mr. Swinburne obferves, are but little known or read 
in England, and moft of them are rather diiCutlers of de- 
tached points of hiftory and geography, than general cir- 
cumambulatory obfervers. ‘hey weie too little acquainted 
with the laws and cuftoms of foreign nations to be able to 
form juft criticifms upon thoie of their own country ; and 
without fome folid grounds for comparifon, a writer will 
bewilder himfelf in his reafonings, and betray in each page, FF 
that he.is blinded and mifled by ignorance and vanitv.” . & 
The Authors who have treated of Mr. Swinburne’s {ub- 
ject being thus-either little known, or greatly deficie»' in 
point of knowledge and extent of obfervation, he ough: sot 
to complain, as.he has done, ‘‘ of the unpromifing circum 
** flance of pafling over ground, often and nicely examined. 
His route is frefh land, and opens a full career for the views 
of learning. and genius. In the work under review, wh 
every where meet with proofs of the former of thefe: buh 
feldom with any of the latter. : 
From page thirty to forty we are entertained with oF 
very curious defcription of the ifland of Elba, known tom 
the Greeks by the name of Aithalia, and to the Romans bi 
that of Ilva, and renowned for its mines from a period be- 
yond the reach of hiftory. - 
From page fixty to feventy the Reader is entertained with: 
a very pleafing defcription of Neapolitan manners ali 
cuftoms, and particularly of the Lazarones, or loweit clafs 0 
the people, who- in the delicious and benign climate 4 
Naples, make a fhift to live, not uncomfortably, under all uF 
difadvantages of a defpotic Government, without houte 
with meagre cloathing, and almoft without any labougija 
‘ The fifhermen of Santa Lucia are the handfomeft men in Napliey 
they have the true old Grecian features, and fuch well proporte 


ed limbs, that they might ferve for models in any academy J 
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politan: populace. It is true, as moft writers affert, that the houfes 
room of this metropolis is very inadequate to the population, which, 
according to authentic accounts, amounted, at the clofe of the year 
1776, to thy hundred and fifty thoufand fixty-one fouls; and that 
numbers of thefe are deititute of houfe and property, But it is not 
equally a fact, as they affert, that winter and, fummer thefe houfe- 
lefs inhabitants pafs their livesin the open air, and fleep in all wea- 


thers in the ftreets. In fummer it is very pleafant fo to do, but in 

winter not even a dog could bear the inclemency of the weather, not 

fo much on account of cold, as of wet. When the rainy feafon fets 

© | in, it commonly lafts feveral fucceflive weeks, falling, not-in fuch 
Yy fhowers a8 we are acquainted with in England, where we have rain 
a more or lefs every month in the year, but by pailfuls, an abfolute 
Sy ) fvater-fpout, that carries all before it, and almoft drowns the un- 
ad fortunate paflenger who is caught out of doors. by the ftorm. The 
e+ B ) quantity of rain at Naples is much more confiderable than ‘that 
‘re | which falls on the fame fpace of ground in,England. Whoie 
ed | | months of drought. are compenfated by the deluge of a day: and 
to | befides, the fouth winds are frequently fo boilterous in winter, as 
te" to burft open the bolts of both doers and windows. At that rainy 


time of the year, few are fo wretched and helplefs as to lie in the 
ftreet, but moft of the vagrants refort te the caves under Capoda 
12% Monte, where they flcep in crowds like fheep in a pinfold. As they 

> ate thus provided with a dwelling, for which no rent is. exacted, they 


fub- fF) alfo procure food without the trouble of cooking or keeping houfe: 
» inff the markets and principal ftreets are lined with fellers of macaroni, 
got) fried and boiled fifth, puddings, cakes, and vegetables of all forts ; 
~yatie where, for a very {mall fum, which he may earn by a litle labour, 
ed.” running of errands, or picking of pockets, the lazaro finds a ready 
views Ae meal at all hours: the flaggon hanging out at every corner invites 


him to quench his thirft with wine ; or if he prefers water, as moft of 
them do, there are ftalls in all the thoroughfares, where lemonade 
and iced water are fold. The paffion for iced water is fo great and 
fo general at Naples, that none but mere beggars will drink it in its 
natural ftate: and, { believe, that a fcarcity of bread would not be 
more feverely felt than a failure of fnow. It is brought in boats 
every morning from the mountains behind Caftelamare, and is farme ~ 
ed out at a great rent; the Jefuits, who poflefied a large capital, 
as well as the true fpirit of enterprize, had puchafed the exclufive 
privilege of fupplying the city with it. 
_* Very little fuffices to clothe the lazaro, except on holidays ; 
and then he is indeed tawdrily decked out, with laced jacket and 
flame-coloured ffockings: his buckles are of enormous magnitude, and 
tem to’be the prototype of thofe with which our prefent men of mode 
load their infteps. The women are alfo very fplendid on thofe days of 
w; but their hairis then bound -in tiffue caps and fearlet nets, 
4 fafhion much Jefs becoming than their every aon fimple method. 
Citizens and lawyers are plain enough in their apparel, but the 
female part of their family vies with the firft ceurt ladies in expen- 
five dref$, and all the vanities of modifh fopperies. Luxury has of 
ate advanced with gigantic ftrides in Naples. Forty years ago, 
he Neapolitan ladies wore nets and ribbons on their heads, as the 
X 4 Spanif}h 
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Spanith women do to this day, and not twenty of them were poffeff- 

of a cap: but hair plainly dreft is a mode now confined to the 
loweft order of inhabitants, and all diftinétion of drefs between the 
wife of a nobleman and that of a citizen is now entirely laid afide., 
Expence and extravagance are here in the extreme. e great fa- 
milies are oppreft with a load of debt ; the working part of the com- 
munity always {pend the price of their labour before they receive 
it: and the citizen is reduced to great parfimony, and almoft penu- 
ry, in his houfekeeping, in order to anfwer thefe demands of exter. 
nal flew: fhort commons at home whet his appetite when invited 
out to dinner ; and it is fcarce credible what quantities of victuals 
he will devour. Thé nobility in general are well ferved, and live 
comfortably, but iz is not their cuftom to admit ftrangers to their 
table; the number of poor dependents who dine with them, and 
cannot properly be intraduced into company, prevents the great 
families from inviting foreigners: another reafon may be, their 
fleeping after dinner in fo regular a manner as to undrefs and go to 
bed : no ladies or gentlemen finifh their toilet till the afternoon, 
on which account they dine at twelve or one o’clock. The great 
officers of ftate, and minifters, live in a different manner, and keep 
fumptuous tables, to which ftrangers and others have frequent invi- 
tations. 

© The eftablifhment of a Neapolitan grandee’s houfhold is upon a 
very expenfive plan; the number of fervants, carriages, and horfes 
would fuffice for a fovereign prince; and the wardrobe of their 
wives is formed upon the fame magnificent feale ; yet it is a fixed 
rule,*that all ladies whatever, be the circumftances of their hufbands 
affluent or circumfcribed, have an hundred ducats.a month, and no 
more, allowed them for pin money. At the birth of every child, 
the hufband makes bis wife a prefent of an hundred ounces, and 
fome valuable trinkets, according to his fortune. Marriage por: 
tions are not very great in general ; it does not coft a noblemay 
more to marry his daughter than it does to make her a nun; for @ 
thoufand pounds will not defray the expence of the ceremonies at her 
reception and profeffion: fhe muft have a penfion fettled upon her, 
and referves, befides, a power over her inheritance, in cafe fhe {hall 
arrive at any dignity in the convent, and wifh to enrich it with 
buildings, plate, or veftments. 

¢ Servants and artificers of the city give from fifty to an hundred 
ducats with their daughters ; peafants and country workmen go 4f 
far as three hundred. Females at and near Naples are efteemed help: 
lefs and indolent, and therefore have always twice or thrice 45 
much fortune as their brothers, who have greater refources in theif 
ftrength and aétivity. A girl would fcarce get a hufband, if het 
lover did not expedi to be reimburfed by her portion the fum he had 
paid away with his own fifters. In the plains, it is cuftomary for 
4 peafant, on the birth of a daughter, to plant a row of poplaf 
trees, which are cut down and fold ar the end of feventeen year 
to make up a fortune for her. The proverbial benediction of 
Figl; mafchi, Male children, which a Neapolitan gives 2 wom 


when the fneezes, is founded on the great facility with which tht 


common people provide for their fons: as foon as they can - , 
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pout they are able to earn their bread, while their fifters remain idle 
at home, or beg till they are old enough to attract the notice of the 
men.’ . 
In different parts of this volume, we have an account of 

various remains of ancient manners, cuftoms, fafhions, o- 

inions, and even of the contour of the ancient Grecian and 
R ainan features. From page 132 to 135 we mect with fevee 
val curious conjectures concerning the origin of Italy, which 
fome have afcribed to fire, others to water. From page 16 
to 173 there is an accurate and ingenious account of the fiel 
of battle, and the aétion itfelf, at Canne. In page 180 Mr, 
Swinburne prefents us with an amufing reprefentation of the 
chearful manners of the inhabitants of Trani. 

From page 255 to the end of the volume, among many 
obfervations of little importance to any perfon who is not 3 

feffed virtuofo, we find entertaining anecdotes of the co 
Loe from Greece that, long hefore the building of Rome 
peopled, cultivated and refined the fouthern parts of Italy : 
the Tarentines, the Crotonites, the Sybarites, &c. &c. 

At page 220 we are furprifed with the following account 
of Dog-eaters. 

‘ This town (meaning Cafalnuovo) contains about four thoue 
fand- inhabitants, noted for nothing but their tafte for fieth, in 
which they have no competitors that I know of, except their neigh- 
bours at Lecce, and the newly difcovered voluptuaries of Otaheite. 
We did not fee one animal of the canine y snes in the ftreets; and 
woe be to the puor cur that follows its matter into this cannibal fets 
tlement! I could not prevail upon my conductor to own whether 
they had any {tock -of puppies, as of “Incep ; or took any-pains, by 
eaftration or particular food, to fatten and fweeten the dainty be- 
fore they brought it to their thambles._ I have fince procured fome 
information on the fubjeét from impartial perfons, and find that the 

ple of this neighbourhood are looked upon by the reft of the 
Ns ce as dog-eaters; and that it is certain that, both at Lecce 

Cafalnuove, many of the lower fort relifh a flice of a well fed 
eur. At both places tanners kidnap dogs, and tan their hides into 
an imitation of Turkey leather, with which they fupply the gentle- 
‘men of the neighbouring cities, who are nice in their flippers. This 
demand for falfe Morocco occafions the flaughter of many dogs, and 
nodoubt the cuftom of eating their fiefh began among the needy tans 
pers; hunger and experience have taught their countrymen to confi+ 
der the difgovery: asa very beneficialone. At Bari and Francavilla, 
borfe-fleth is faid to be publicly fold in the market; and the tail lefe 
on, to fhew the wretched purchafers what beait the meat belonged 
to. The wits among the populace nickmame thefe thamble horfes 
la ferrato, i. e. a thod Deer.’ 
_ From page 280 to 290 the Englifh Reader is moved with 
ndignation at the oppreffion of the Calabrian Barons, with 
tompafijon for the mifery of their tenants, and with sein 

n 
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e ae 
fulnefs to Providence when he compares. his own fituation | ~ 
with theirs. | ie 
‘ At Rofeto, which is but a poor place; I was very hofpitably re- | ~ 
ceived by a prieft, The old manplied me with many quettions | ~ 
concerning Naples, England, and America; and, in return for my 
veddinefs’ in'gratifying his curiofity, entered with great good fenfe | 
Into a detail of the manners and cuftoms of his own country, and 
informed me of many particulars Iwas an entire ftranger to. | 
learned from <him, that. population ‘is-daily decreafing within the 
circle of his: knowledge,’ from many caufes arifing out of the general 
government of the kingdom, ofwhich he acknowledged himfeif an 
incompetent judge; and alfo, from many others that were within 
his fphere, and were daily felt by him.. He attributed, but me- 
thinks without fufficient grounds, this progrefs of depopulation to 
the cuftom followed by the Calabrians, of never marrying beyond the 
limits of their own townfhip,. which he thought perpetuated defects 
and diforders among them, and from a want of proper croffes in the 
breed, ended in barrenhefs and the extin¢tion of families. By thefe 
means all the peafants of a village are nearly related: The marriage 
portion of a girl depends upon the wealth and numbers of the family, 
and generally conliits of a piece of vineyard, ora fingle fruit tree, 
a which the mulberry holds the firft rank for honour and 
rofit. rouia 4 baria : 
2 * The common mode of letting farms of baronial or ecclefiattical 
eftates throughout Calabria, is by a leafe of two years, with many 
claufes and reftriftions. Proprietors of land of plebeian rank extend 
the term to fix years, and allow the tenant the liberty of cutting a 
ftipulated quantity of wood, on condition of his fencing off an equal 
portion to ipring up again. 
.. The Barons are in general very far from confidering themfelves 
as the protectors, the political fathers of their vaflals, but encroach 
fo much on the commons’ and the cultivated grounds,, for the fake 
of extending their chace, that the peafants have neither room nor 
opportunity to raife fuificient food for their fupport ; they therefore 
fiy to the mendicant and-other orders of friars, and take the religi- 
ous habit to procure a fubfiftence. The father of a family, when 
refled for the payment of taxes, and finking beneath the load ot 
Saar and diftrets, va alla montagua, that is, retires to the woods, 
where he meets with fellow-fufferers, turns f{muggler, and becomes 
by degrees an outlaw, a robber, and an aflaffin.’ 

Thefe are the portions of this book which appear to us fit- 
ted. to afford general entertainment. There are others, 
which, though by’no. means generally interefting, yet wil 
yield both amufement and ufeful inftruétion to a certain clals 
of Readers.. Such are Mr. Swinburne’s account of the na- 
tural produétions of Naples, its exports and imports, is 
obfervations and anecdotes concerning the agriculture of the 
Neopolitans, and the culture of the famous Puglian wool. 

AVe come now to the moft difagreeable part of our talk, 
which is, to dnitnadvert upon a very confiderable portion of 
this ‘publication, which is neither amufing nor ufeful, and 
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awhich, 1n ear opinion, betrays a want of tafte and judg- 


ae genealogical table of the fovereigns of the Two Sici- 


jj ; the very minute geographical view of the kingdom of 
Naples,’ which confifts wholly of an infinite number of 
proper, and for the moft part unknown names. . The 
chronicle, or what Mr, Swinburne calls a fhort fketch of 
the hiftory of the kingdom of Naples; his details concern- 
ing the barbarians who over-ran, and: fucceeded each other 
on the thrones of the different principalities of Italy: thefe, 
notwithitanding Mr. Swinburne’s Saotbey, appear to us 
wholly uninterefting to all perfons, who are not Neapoli- 
tans, and indeed only interefting to a very few of them, 
Mr. Hume the hiftorian hurries over the period of the sep- 
tarchy, and encourages his Reader under this difagreeable 
tafk with the rash of fpeedily conducting him from a fe- 
ries of battles, which M11 Ton compares to the fkirmifhes of 
kites and crows, to fcenes that will afford both entertainment 
and inftru&ion. Mr. Swinburne, without any neceflity or 
propriety fatigues his Reader with meagre chronicles, that 
cannot be read either with patience or profit. | 

There are alfo in thefe travels many ftories of the credu- 
lity and fuperititition of monks as well as of the catholic 
laics, with which every common traveller fluffs his diaries ; 
and many defcriptions of places and, antiquities, which are 
neither interefting in themfelves, nor form any clofe connec- 
tion with objects that are. 

Refpecting the ftile of this publication, although itis ge- 
nerally perfpicuous as well as nervous, it is not wholly free, 
notwithftanding the profeffions of the Author in his pre- 
face, from an affectation of /earned phrafes and founding words. 
Of this kind are the words circumambulatory, cupidity, exhauf- 
tion, catacly/m for deluge or inundation, veterinarian, precocity, 
with a few others. : 

On the whole, however, the learning, and the accuracy 
of this Author merit confiderable praife: and of his work it 

may be faid in general, that it is more fitted to gratify curio- 
fity, than to amufe the imagination, or intereft the paffions. 
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ART. + « An Opinion given ( order of Government, a 
concerning @ Method praétifed by the late M. Doulcet, » sore - a 
@ Difeafe incident to Lying-in Women, called the Puerperel Foner 
Read at a Meeting of the Ravel Secivey of Medicine, held » the 
Louvre, the 6th of September 1782. Tranflated by N. May. 
lard, M. D. 8vo. ts. 6d. Murray. 

<4 Report made by Order af Government, ©Sc. tranflated from the 
French. "To which are added, Notes containing a View of the 
Nature and Caufes of this alarming and fatal Difeafe. By 
J. Whitehead, 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 


HE Puerperal Fever has of late years engaged much of 
the attention of Medical writers ; but their fuccefs in 
finding a fuccefsful mode of treatment has been by no means 
proportional to their diligence in ey op for it is certain 
that almoft all who have been attacked by this difeafe, have 
fallen victims to it. The method of cure here recommend. 
ed, and which we are told, has never yet failed, is very 
fimple. It confifts in giving immediately upon the attack 
fifteen grains of ipecacuanha in two dofes, at the interval of 
an hour and half, and repeating the fame procefs next day, 
whether the fymptoms have abated or not; fhould the difeafe 
continue in the ) 9 ftate, it is to be repeated the third and 
even the fourth day. The effect of the ipecacuanha is kept 
up by a potion compofed of two ounces of oil of fweet F 
sloonta, one ounce of fyrup marfh mallows, .and two ff 
grains of kermes minetal. | 
M. Doulcet was led to this difcovery by mere accident, & 
He happened to be prefent when a woman newly brought to F 
bed, was attacked by the difeafe. It commenced with vo» 
miting, M. Doulcet happily feizing the indication, pre- 
fcribed the mode of treatment which we have mentioned, F 
and with fuccefs. | 
The reportis in the higheft degree favourable. It is figned 
ty Mrs. de Laffone, Geoffroy, Lorry, Mareduyt, Vicq, 

"Azyr, Jeanroy, Hallé. 

Of the two tranflations, the latter though by no means 
unexeeptionable in point of language is evidently the beft. It 
is alfo recommended by feveral pertinent and judicious notes, 
taken forthe moft part from our Englifh writers on the 
Puerperal Fever. There is however a circumftance in favour 
of Dr. Maillard’s tranflation which our duty obliges us 0 
notice, and which we doubt not will have its due weight 
with the public. It is this; while Dr. Whitehead could 
only dilate his tranflation and preface and notes, into 4 
fhilling pamphlet, his competitor has had the ingenuity 1 
expand his into an eighteen-penny publication, without thei 
aid of any of thoife additions, ' 
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Aat. X. Pra&ical Obfervations on ion, and the Afur-treat- 
ment: To which is added, an Account of the Amputation above 

the Ancle with a Flap: the whole illuftrated by Cafes. By 
: Edward Alanfon, Surgeon to the Liverpool Infirmary. 8vo. 5s. 
; boards. Johnfon, 


he Su in this ingenious performance, and the im- 
1 portance OF the improvements fuggefted in it, with refpe& 
y to afi operation, unfortunately too common, and which 

even the leaft fkilful furgeon thinks himfelf qualified to per- 
of form, cannot but recommend it to the ferious attention of 


in every practitioner, anxious for the advancement, as well as 
ns the dignity of his art. 
in ©. The three points in which our Author profeffes to differ 
ve | | from the éftablifhed mode of praétice, are in the application 
d. | | of the tape, the quantity of ikin faved, and the manner of 
ry | | executing the double incifion. es 

\ The firft Chapter treats of the firft of thefe articles. Mr. 
lof |» Alanfon after having quoted the opinions of fome eminent 
writers, who have propofed the ufe of the tape, or circular 





















| 

“A band, previous to the firft incifion, gives his reafons for 
and § | tejecting it. ‘This tape hath indeed always appeared to us as 
cept | ‘uperfluous; for if it be ufed as a guide to the knife, it is 


certainly totally unneceflary, fince we have always obferved, 
that befide the prolonging of the opration, it frequently came 
in the way of the operator’s fecond incifion, and was therefore 
rather an embarraffment than an affiftance to him. If it be 
Jufed as atight band, to give a firmnefs and compaétnefs. to 
he mufcles, which in fubje€ts who undergo amputation, 
are often loofe and flabby, and which appears to us the — 

ional — upon which it has been pratétifed, this end, 
Mr. Alanfon judicioufly obferves, may be anfwered as 
ell if not better, by an afffiant grafping the limb circularly 
with both hands, and firmly drawing the frin and mu/fcles up~ 
ards. We therefore perfectly agree with him in rejecting 
he tape as unneceffary ; and imdeed, notwithftanding the 
at authorities that have recommended it, there are many 
irgeons im this town who have totally laid it afide for manv 
cars paft, and others whom we recolleé&t never to have 


it. 

The next. Chapter treats of the double incifion, and fug- 
ts a mew procefs to be purfued after the fkin and adipous 
‘mbrane are cut through, or in other words after the firtt. 
on is made, before you proceed to the fecond inci- 
Mm, orto the cutting through of the mufcles. This re. 
$tothe fecond point mentioned, in which the Author 
iets from others. viz. the quantity of fkin faved. This 

| is 


HE new lights thrown upon the modern prattice of 
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is done, in the Author’s own words, dy feparating the cellular 
and ligamentous attachments with the point of your baits, till as 
much’ fkin is drawn up, as will with the united affifiance of the 
particular divifion oP the mufcles hereafter recommended, fully 
cover the whole furfgce of the wound with the moft perfect eaje. 
Although Mr. Alanfon’s ftyle be in general, fimple, clear, and 
eafy,as that of a manof {cience ought to be, and although it be 
free from thofe grofs inaccuracies and foleci{ms, with which 
feveral modern writers in our art,~delight to embellifh their 
pages, yet we could have wifhed that he had defcribed 
this material part of his operation more fully and with 
greater precifion. It confifts, after the firft circular incifion 
ys made, as we judge from feeing the operation performed in 
“Mr, Alanfon’s way in town, in diffefting and eypeating 
with your knife, (why the point of, it only,) the {kin and 
adipous membrane all round the limb, from their attachment 
to the fubjacent mufcles,; and in continuing this feparation 
up the limb, till you judge from your eye that a portion of 
fkinand adipous membrane {hall be detached fufficient to cover 
fully the whole furface of the fubfequent ftump. 

The third point, in which Mr. Alanfon judici- 
oufly differs from others, is the direétion of the fecond in- 
cifion, through the mufcles, which however in Mr. Alan- 
fon’s mode of operating, may with greater propricty be 
called the third incifion. He objeéts, and with much reafon, 
to the direction given of dividing the mufcles in a circular 
and perpendicular manner down to the bone. Inftead of 
this, he propofes to turn the edge of the knife obiiguely up- 
wards, and to cut through the fubjacent mufcles in that 
fame oblique direétion, by which the bone will be laid 
bare about three or four fingers breadth higher than is ufually 
done. 

By this oblique divifion of the mufcles, the ftump will 
form a kind of conical cavity, the apex of which will be 
upwards at the point where the bone is fawed off, and the 
bafis downwards. ‘This mode of dividing the parts 1s pat- 
ticularly advantageous in amputations of the thigh, where 
difagreeable projeétions of the bone often make their ap- 
pearance, and is certainly def? calculated to prevent whatis 
called a fugar loaf fiump. : 3 

The third Chapter treats of the ligature of the arteries. 
The Author reprobates the praétice of including the neive 
in the ligature, and advifes the ufe of the tenaculum firf 
recommended by Mr. Bromfield. _ Of whatever confequence 
this. maybe fuppofed to, be in other modes of operating, 
it becomes more particularly ufeful to attend to it in Mr 
Alanfon’s.? | ; " * 
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In the fecond Part of his work, Mr. Alanfon defcribes the 
After-treatment.. ‘The improvements our Author hath. made 
in this branch of our art, appear to us to: be the moft im» 
portantand ufeful of any he has propofed, inafmuch as they 
tend fo the improvement of other operations as well.as ‘thé 
one in queftion, and to the improvement of furgery in ge- 
neral. The reafoning upon them is clear and ‘convincing, 
and the arguments, well fupported by fa&ts, unanfwerable, 
We fhall give a fhort account of them. Firft, he draws the 
{kin forward, and fixes. it there by a circular bandage at the 
time of the operation. In. this. indeed, notwithitanding a 
contrary practice be advifed by fome other writers, he,is not 
fingular: but in fubftituting a flannel to a ljnen roller for 
this purpofe, he is entirely original. Itis a practice we re- 
commend to every one,and their experience will foon con- 
vince them of its utility. Mr. Athinfor reje&ts with great 
propriety the application of dry lint to the ftump, confrders: 
it as an extraneous body, and often produftive of pain and. 
irritation. And here.we cannot but obferve. by the way,, 
that it was juit) before the middle of this.century when the, 
indifcriminate application. of dry lint to all fair wounds was, 
introduced ‘as the fofteft, mildeft, and moft comfortable 
dreffing that could be ufed. This was confidered at the time’ 
ds one of the ‘greateft improvements of modern furgery,: 
in rendering the practice of it fimple and eafy. Now we’ 
fee on the contrary towards the latter end of this fame cen- 
tury, that the practice introduced about the middle of it is 
judicioufly and from experience exploded. We ferioufly ré- 
commend all that the Author hath faid upon this fubje& to 
attentive confideration. Indeed in Mr. Alanfon’s peculiar: 
mode, the ufe of dry lint to the fore would fruftrate entirely 
his intention, which is next, to bring the feparated fkin 
forwards, and to place it in immediate contaét with the far- 
face of the ftump. He retains it there by long flips of linen 
or lint, {pread with cerate or any foft ointment, meaning to 
excite the parts by what is called the firft intention, or by 
the adhefive inflammation; in which it appears from his 
own cafes, and from many refpectable teftimontes, that fuc- 
cefs has often been obtained. Mr. Alanfon prefers making. 
his line of union betweeen the edges of the fkin rather acrofs ; 
the faceof the ftump, than in the direction of its perpen- 
dicular axis. | ) 

_ The Author concludes his fecend part with fome obferva-- 
tions on the air of hofpitals, which as they materially con-- 
cern the public good, and plead the caufe of humanity, we 

fhall make no apology for tranferibing. | . 

*t. No ward fhould be inhabited for more than the {pace of four ’ 
a. ‘ moathns 
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months together; for it is impoflible to keep a room healthy, 

that is conftantly crouded with difeafed people: the walls fhoula 

then be fcraped, white wafhed, and every other neceflaty means 

ufed for the purification of the air, betore the re-admiffion of 
tients. 

‘2. The bed ftocks fhould be made of iron, to prevent the lodg. 
ment of vermin, and the more eafy abforption of putrid matter. 
“3. The bedding fhould be more frequently changed, than is ufu- 
ally done; and the bed-ticks ftuffed with chaff, hay, cut ftraw or 
pone of fuch eafy expence, as to admit of their being frequently 

ange a 

‘4. Where an hofpitat is conveniently fitwated for the purpofe, 
dll the patients that are able, fliould carry out their bedding, and 
expofe it in the open air, for feveral hours every day when the wea 
ther will permit. 

_ © 5. On the days of admiffion, thofe patients that have inhabited 
foul thips, jails, cellars or garrets, workhoufes, or other infected 
places, or whofe cloaths are dirty, or fufpected to contain vermin, 
fore they are fuffered to appear in the ward, fhould firft be ftrip- 
ped, and wafhed in the warm bath, and afterwards clothed with 
rdrefles, provided at the expence of the charity; by which 
tieans the evil of importing infection, fo detrimental to the falubrity 
of every hofpital would be greatly remedied. 

*6. The drefies for the men may confift chiefly of a clean fhirt, 
jacket, and trowfers; for the women a fhift, petticoat, and bed- 
gown ; the reit may be fupplied from their own cloathing, which 
will eafily admit of being firit well cleaned, | 

* +. The infected clethes fhould be baked in an oven conftructed 
for the purpofe; by which all vermin and infedtion will be deftroy- 
ed, and the clothes may be returiied clean to the patients, when they 
are difcharged the hofpital. 

‘8. The patients when received, on the days of admiffion, fhould 
be placed in the wards, which have been laft ventilated, and not in 
thofe that have been long inhabited; where it may reafonably be 
prefumed, the air is confiderably tainted. 

,  *g. All incurable or infectious cafes fhould be refufed admittance ; 
and anongit thefe fhould be clafled old chronic ulcers of the legs, 
and particularly thofe in which there is a great lofs of fubftance, tor 
thefe feldom remain long healed, hence moft hofpitals are fo croud- 

-ed, that the intention of the charity is perverted, as the air is ret 
dered unwholefome. 

‘10. All offenfive gangrenous, or other putrid fores, fhould & 
placed in diftiné&t rooms provided for that purpofe, and-not fuffered 
to taint a whole ward. 

-* sr. There fhould be particular rooms provided for thofe patients 4 
who are the fubjects of operations; they fhould be in the moft airy ap 
fituation, never long inhabited, and alternately cleaned and vent! 
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lated, as before advifed. 
* 12. An hofpital fhould never be erouded on any account, and a: | 


ways of fo large a conftruétion, that fome part of the building m4! 
at all times be uninhabited, for the purpofe of white-wafhing, vent! 
lation, XC. 
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13. When any perfon has been afflicted with a putrid diftafe, or 
eonfined to bed for a length of time, lét the bed be emptied, and 
the bed ftoeks, the bed, the fheets, and other linen be waflied, and 
the reft of the bed clothes, éxpofed for fome time im the open air, 
and baked in the oven before they be ufed again. 

‘24. Let the nurfes fee that every patient’s hands and face are 
wathed every morning; and their feet once a weeks 

‘ic, Lét the nurfe of each ward be liable to a fine, to be de- 
dudied from het wages, if fome of the windows in her ward, are not 
r kept open, during a ftated number of hours every day. | 
“46, Tovevery infirmary, particularly where the wards «re 


’ crouded, a tiouwfe in the country well fituated, and at a convenient 
d diftance thould appertain; without fuch affiftance many of the pa- 
A tients muft perifh, who would be eafily and certainly preferved ; and 


it will be found, (as may without difficulty be demonftrated,) the 
od beft policy in the truftees of an Infirmary, to provide fuch an Ap- 
ed pendix.” 


™ — Mr. Alanfon then proceeds to recommend the Amputa- 
ip’ tion with a flap above the ancle, and advifes the fame in the 
~ Amputation even of fingers and toes. There is nothing 


; particularly new in this part, though it contains many ufeful 
my practical obfervations upon this mode of operating, 

sty The Writer next givés an account of an Amputation of 
ped: ‘the arm at its articulation with the {capula, fuccefsfully per- 
hich fF) formed ; and takes this opportunity of introducing fome 

judicious temarks on the exfoliation of cartilages. 

ited The reft of his book contains chiefly hiftories and cafes 
troy: B) from many ref{peétable perfons in the profeffion in fupport of 
they BD his improved method, and concludes with a few obfervations 
ill tending to fhew the utility of his doctrine with refpeét to 
sot i fe) te dilcarding of dry lint, after other operations, as well as 
oly be teramputation. — 

Such are the various improvements fuggefted in Mr. 
ance; &) Alanfon’s work in the mode of amputating; and the fubfe- 
; legs Re quent treatment. Experience mutt determine in a matter of 
ice, fot BS fuch importance, how far his practice fhould be followed in 
croud all its particulars. The trials made of it in London have 
is TOS been Fretjucatly, though not always fuccefsful; and from the 

1a beperooounts we have been able to collect, the fuccefs has been 
" gertieemore general than the failure. Neither do we venture to 
: cribe the failure in any particular inftances to the mode 
tlelf, or to the principles on which it is founded ; it may de- 
pend on. other, and totally foreign caufes. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Alanfon deferves the warmeft thanks of the pub- 
ic for his attention and affiduity ; and we recommend his 
book to the perufal of all the profeffors of the art. 
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Art. XI. The Hiffory of the Progrefs and Termination of the Rona: 
Republic. By Adam Ferguion, L. L. D. Profeflor of Moral 
Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. Illufirated with 
Maps. 4to. 3 vols. 2].128-6d. boards. Cadell. 


(Concluded from our laft.) 


N our former article we had occafion to mention a defeé 
in the plan of the work before us; and while we com- 
mended the fpirit of philofophy exhibited by the Author, 
we ventured to cenfure him for negle€ting to adopt the prac- 
tice of the antients, who were fond of putting fpeeches into 
the mouths of greata¢tors. It now remains for us to con- 
elude what we have to obferve concerning thefe volumes. 
The manner of Dr. Fergufon is peculiar and his own. 
In this refpe& it has merit ; but we imagine that he does not 
manage his imagimation with fufficient. prudence. His 
march is unequal ; and after periods of brightnefs, there are 


‘paffages which are cold and languid. While he fuftains nat, 


an uniform elevation, he often finks below the hiftoric gran. 
deur. This perhaps may be a confequence of inequality of 
temper, and of the extreme length of the tafk in which he 
was engaged. At leaft we are not difpofed to impute it to any 
ignorance of compofition, or to an incapacity of attaining 
that art and fkilfalnefs which practice and habit have com- 
‘municated to very inferior writers. In works, however, 
which approach to. perfeétion, the regalar and fupported 
polifh to which we allude is indifpenfably neceffary; and 
it is the province of criticifm to remark imperfeétions ot 
this kind. 3 

In the great outline of his work, Dr. Fergufon fhews his 
difcernment ; and. he wrote after having meditated upon his 
fubje& with an anxious care. His labour has been painful; 
and the guides he has followed were, in general, intelligent 
and faithful. But while antiént Authors were, doubtlefs, 
the authorities by which he ought to have been dire&ed, lt 
might yet upon many occafions have been fuccefsfully ailitted 
by what modern writers have collected upon his fubject ; an 
his want of attention to this aid is a blemifh of a confide: 
able nature. For by this means he would have added both 
‘his fa&ts and to his reafonings. It is prudentin Authors of @ 
‘defcriptions to take every poffible help and affiftance; and) 
‘turning oyér books even of an indifferent charaéter, Just 
‘may be prefented which are highly important and curiou' 
“When a man of talents has confulted every record 2 
voucher, he may, indeed, have attended to many writin 
that are prepofterous and abfurd, but he has furveyed evt 
thing which it was proper for him to fee; and it may’ 
faid, that he has obtained a dominion over his fubjec. 
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One duty, and perhaps, the moft di i 
on , : ifficult in a hiftorian, i 
to W se the contending evidence of writers, and i pretarve 
himfelf alike from a weak credulity and a diftruftful feepti- 
cifm. Jn this refpect, we muft commend the sraddees of 
our Author; and it has not etcaped our remark, that with 
regard to the confpiracy of Cataline, he has ‘very proper! 
referred the authority of Cicero to that of Salluit. F Yon it 
mPa of obfervation, that from the writings of Cicero 
— — ~— me all that was ufeful upon this oc- 
— y ore than upon other topics of {till higher 
To pleafe, is the leadin bj 
» ist ng object of the com iftoriah ; 
rs our Author is more inclined to inftruct. For.this' 
cet as it has become too fafhionable to coigeaip 
iftory into romance. ~The agreeable or the graceful hif. 
ie _— delight moft generally, but his fame cannot lat 
_— hom dazzles like a meteor, and is as tranfitory. The 
: “ hiftorian on the contrary, rifes flowly into reputation ; 
is reputation is founded on a rock, ands as 
as png he records. Sica 
n his tranfitions, we do not conceive 
, th i 
i fufficiently artful. The Reader is a poeta “ 
es to pafs from one obje&t to another. There thus aa 
i * r oe and evena harfhnefs that is difa soothe. 
Pe ns c ay in the texture of the piece, gives ie an u a 
a 2 tela glide on pleafingly along upon the 
o : we often feel the want of the 
prin. a. together circumftances and hicidcon te 
oe tea and the moft difcordant. But, indeed, few of 
Pri iftorical writers have attended to this beauty ; and ; 
. it not in any confiderable degree, in Hume, in L el. 
"With r Robertfon. StS chee 
ith regard to the motives of great aftors, D 
po ua remarkably folicitous to unfold them. . The i. 
= ve a a! aa hiftoric department. <A init 
s only naked facts is a compiler of e 
ae, Sth a poner Fein ret nat 
turn with difguft. But the hiftorian giv rata 
hg, a diftinétion, a characte i ) optomtets 
sie tion, rto his figures. He enters j 
ok ater “8 igs ign opens up the moft fecret fosinigs 
ese, , and makes them pafs in review before his 
But though our Author is di verti 
ir Author is difcerning in affai 
ov pamela pine yet soculel the er ht are 
1e zera of which he writes tl iftor 
i rites the hift 
a sole appear that he is perfectly happy in finsthin 
portraits or charaéters. We obferve his aétors nr 
¥2 greater 
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greater delight in his narration than when he fets hiaglelf 
formally to paint them. The touches of his pencil are ad- 
mirable and mafterly. They firike with their {pirit and like- 
nefs ; but the pictures are not drawmat full length. There is 
no trait in the charaéter of Caefar, Brutus, Pompey, Cato, and 
Cicero, which we wifh not to dwell upon with curiofity. 
‘Yet in this we are difappointed ; and from the little that is 
done, we are led to regret, that the artift has not done more. 
The example of the antients ought here to have been fol- 
lowed by Dr. Fergufon. With what freedom and {kill do 
Livy, Salluft, and Tacitus delineate perfons of eminence 
and conftderation! : 

What our Author has faid of Sylla upon the refignation of 
his power, approaches in our opinion more nearly to a re. 
gular hiftorical portrait, than any other defcription he has 
attempted of a diftinguifhed perfonage. 

* Upon the return, fays he, of the elections, Sylla was again deftined 
for one of the Confuls; but he declined this piece of flattery, and di- 
rected the choice to fall on P. Servilius and Appius Claudius. Soon 
after thefe magiftrates entered on the difeharge of their truft; the 
dictator appeared, as ufval, in the Korwrit, attended by twenty-four 
fictors: but, inftead of proceeding to any éxercife of his power, 
made a formal refignation of it, difmifled his retinue, and, having 
declared to the People, that, if any one had any matter of chargs 
againft him, he was ready to anfwer it, contiued to walk in the 
ftreets in the character of a private man, afd afterwards retired to 
his villa ncar Cuma, where he exercifed himfelf in hunting*, and 
ether country amufements. 

* This refignation throws a new light on the character of Sylla, and 
Jeads to a favourable conftruction of fome of the moft exceptionable 
parts of his conduct. When with the help of the comment it affords, 
we look back to the eftablifhments he made while.in power, they ap- 
pear not to be the adts of a determined ufurper, but to be fitted for a 
republican government, and for the reftoration Of that order which 
the violence and corruption of the times had fufpended. 

‘ That he was aCtuated by a violent reftntment of perfonal wrongs, 
eannot be queftioned; but is is likewife evident, that he felt on 
proper occafions for the honour and prefervation of his country, 
the. noble%t fenfe of thefe words. In his firft attack of the city 
with a milhtary force, his actions thowed, that he meant to refeue the 
republic from the ufurpations of Marius, not to ufurp the govern- 
ment himfelf. When he returned into Italy from the Michridatic 
war, the flate of parties already engaged in hoftilities, and the vio- 
lence done to the republic by thofe who pretended to govern it, 
will abundantly juftify his having had recourfe to arms. For the 
maflacre which followed, it may be fhocking to fuppefe that the evi: 
of human life can require fuch a remedy: but the cafe was finguler, 
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expofed to diforders which required violent remedies, beyond what 
is known in the hiftory of mankind. A populous city, the capital 
of a large country, whofe inhabitants ftill pretended to act in a col- 
iective body, of whom every member would be a matter, none 
would be a fubjcét, become the joint fovereigns of many provinces, 
ready to fpurn at all the inftitudons which were provided for the 
purpofes of government over themfeives, and at all the principles 
of juftice and order which were required to regulate this govern- 
ment of others: where the gangrene fpread in fuch a body, it 
was likely to require the amputation-knife. Men rufhed into crimes 
jn numerous bodies, or were led in powerful factions to any {pecies 
of evil which’ fuited their demagogues. Whatever may have been 
Sylia’s choice among the initruments of reformation me cure, it is 
likely that the {word alone was that on which he could rely ; and he 
ufed it like a perfon anxious to effect its purpofe, not to recommend 
his art to chofe on whom it was to be practifed. 

‘ In his capacity ef a political reformer, he had to work on the 
dregs of a corrupted republic; and although the effeét fell fhort 
of what is afcribed to fabulous legiflators and founders of ftates, yet 
to none ever were aferibed more. tokens of inagnanimity and great- 
nefs of mind. He was fuperior to the reputation even of his own 
{plendid actions ; and, trom fimplicity or difdain, mixed perhaps with 
fuperftition, not from affected modefty, attributed his tuccefs to the 
effects of his good fortune and to the favour of the gods. While he 
beftowed on Pompey the title of Great, he himfelf was content with 
that of Fortunate. He was a man of letters, and paffed the early 
part of his life ina mixture of ae ger and ftudy. He wrote his 
own memoirs, or a journal of his life, often quoted by Plutarch, and 
continued it to within a few days of his death. A work poffibly of 
little elegance, and even tainted, as we are told, with fuperitition ; 
but more curious furely than many volumes correéted by the labours 
of retired ftudy. “sha A ‘ae 

* When tired of his youthful amufements, he {ued for the honours 
‘of the State ; but with fo little appearance of any jealous or impatient 
ambition, that, if he had not been impelled by provocations into the 
violent courfe he purfued, it ts probable that he would have been 
contented with the ufual career of a profperous Senator; would have 
difdained to encroach on the rights of his fellow-citizens, as much as 
he refented the encroachments that were made on his own, and never 
would have been heard of but on the Rolls of the Confuls, and in 
the record of his triumphs. But fortune deftined him for a part {till 
taore confpicuous, and in which it may be thought, that, although 
none ever lefs ftudied the unneceflary appearances of humanity or 
aferupulous morality, none ever more etientially ferved the pertons 
with whom he was conneéted. 

* With refpect to fuch a perfonage, circumftances of a trivial nature 
become fubjects of attention. His hair and eyes, it is faid, were of 
alight colour, his complexion fair, and his countenance blotched. He 
Was, by the moft probable accounts, four years old at the time of: 
the fedition of Tiberius Gracchus, and feventeen at the death of Caius 
Gracchus; fo that he might have perceived at this date the effect 
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of tribunitian feditions, and taken the impreffions from which he aéted 
againftthem. He ferved the office of Queitor under Marius in 
Africa at thirty-one; was Conful for the firit time at forty-nine 
or fifty*; was Dictator at fifty-fix; refigned when turned of fifty- 
eight; and died yet under fixty, in the year which followed that of 
his refignation. 

‘ There remained in the city, at his death, a numerous body of 
new citizens who bore his name: in the country a ftill more numerous 
body of veteran officers and foldiers, who held eftates by his gift: 
numbers throughout the empire, who owed their fafety to his pro- 
tection, and who afcribed the exiftence of the commonwealth irfelf 
to the exertions of his great ability and courage: numbers who, al- 
though they were offended with the fevere exercife of his power, 
yet admired the magnanimity of his refignation. 

* When he was no longer an object of flattery, his corpfe was car- 
ried in proceflion through Italy at the public expence. The fafces, 
and every other enfign of honour, were reftored to the dead. Above 
two thoufand golden crowns were fabricated in hafle, by order of the 
towns and provinces he had protected, or of the private perions he 
had preferved, to teftify their veneration for his memory. Roian 
matrons, whom it might be expected his cruelties ‘would have af- 
fected with horror, loft every other fentiment in that of admiration, 
crowded to his funeral, and heaped the pile with perfumes}. His 
odfequies were performed in the Campus Martius. The tomb was 
marked by his own dire¢tions with the following chara¢teriftical in- 
{cription: ** Here lies Sylla, who never was outdone in good offices 


‘* by his friend, nor in acts of hoftility by his enemy{.” His merit 
or demerit in the ane, tranfactions of his life may be varioufly 


eftimated. His having ilain fo many citizens in cold blood, and 
without any form of law, if we imagine them to have been innocent, 
or if we conceive the republic to have been in a ftate to allow them 
a trial, muft be confidered as monftrous or criminal tn the higheft de- 
gree: but if none of thefe fuppofitions were juft, if they were 
guilty of the greateft crimes, and were themfelves the authors of that 
lawlefs ftate to which their country was reduced, his having faved 
the republic from the hands of fuch ruffians, and purged it of the 
vileft dreg that ever threatened to poifon a free State, may be con 
fidered as meritorious. To fatisfy himfelf, who was neither folicit- 
ous of praife nor dreaded cenfure, the ftrong impulfe of his own 
mind, guided by indignation and the fenfe of neceflity, was proba 
bly fufhicient. 

As another fpecimen of the abilities of Dr. Fergufon, we 
fhall exhibit his account of the death of Brutus. 

‘ Brutus himfelf being cut off from the camp and clofely followed, 
Lucilius, one of his company, to give him time to efcape, affecting 
to perfonate his general, and falling behind, was taken. This cap: 
tivs, fuppofed to be Brutus, the leader of the republicat army, being 
conducted to Antony, to whom he was known, met with a recep- 
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* Vel. Pater. lib. ii. c. 17. fy Appian de Bell. Civ. lib. i. Plu 
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tion not unworthy of his cererous artifice. ** You intended,” faid 
Antony tothofe who brought the prifoner, with a politenefs which 
feemed to retute fome of the imputations on his character, ** to bring 
‘mean enemy, but you have brought me a friend*,” 

‘ Brutus m the mean time, having in the dark patied a. brook that 
ran berween fleep and rocky banks covered with wood, made.a halt, 
with a few friends, on the oppofite fide, as in a place of fafety. 
Being yet uncertain of the extent of his lofs, he fent an officer to 
obferve the field, and with orders, if any confiderable body of the 
‘irmy were yet together, to light a blaze as a fignal or token of its 
fafety. This officer accordingly made his way to the camp, and’ 
finding it {till in the pofieflion of his friends, made. the fignal; byt 
Be left it thould not be obferved, he attempted to return to his general, 
fell into the enemy’s hands, and was flain. | : | 

* As, trom. the fignal now made, it appeared to Brutus and the 


, {mall company who attended him, that the camp was.itill in poflefioa 
e of their own people, they thought of making their way thither; bur 
e recollecting that the greater pare of the army were dilperfed, they 
© HB) doubted whether the lines could be defended until they could reach 
in them, or even if they thould be maintained fo long, whether they 
f- could furnifh any. fafe retreat.’ ‘While they reafoned in this manner, 
Ny one of their number, who went to the brook for water, returned with 
lis an alarm’ thatithe-enemy were upon the oppotite bank ; and faying, 
jae with fome ‘agitation, ** We muft tly.” ** Yes,” replied Brutus, ** but 
in * with our hards, not with our feet.””. He was then faid to have 
ces repeated, from fome poet, a tragic exclamation in the character of 
erit Rercules: O Virtue! I thought thee a fuPance, but find thee no more 
ifly than an empty nase, or the flave ef Fortune, The vulgar, in their 
and traditions, willingly iend their own thoughts to eminerit men in 
ent, diftrefs ; thofe of Brutus are expreffed in his letter to Atticus already 
nem quoted: Thave dore nry part, and-wait for -the iffue, in which death 
t dee or freedom isto follow, fhe had ‘ever thought that a mere honour- 
were ableintention was to.enfure him fuceefs, it is furprifing he was not 
~ fooner undéceived. * Being now: to end his life, and taking his leave 
ave 


of the compatiy'then preferit, one by one, he faid aloud, That he 
was happy im never, having: been -betrayed by any one he had truited 
Co" HS asa triend. Some of them, to whom he afterwards whifpered apart, 
slicit: J were obferved to burit into tears; and it. appeared that he requelted 
s OWN TS their affiftance in killing himfelf; for he foon afterwards executed this,” 
proba I purpofe in company’ with one Strato and fome others, whom he had 
taken afide. meee: | eridiage Brie x fercii: 
* This cataftrophé, as ufual; fee the imaginations of men to work; 
and many’ prodigres and prefages were believed to have preceded it. 
A fpectre,:it dus faid, had prefented itfelfia the night to Brutus, when 
h¢ was about to: pafs the Hellefpont, told him jt was his evil genius, 
and-was.to.mect him at Philippis that here it accordingly again 
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his performance a beautiful morality, and a high approbatien 
of public virtue. While he reprobates the mifcondué of 
ambitious and unprincipled men, he exhibits himfelf to his 
Reader not. merely in the light of a good hiftorian, but of an 
excellent citizen. The refpe€t which he pays to probity, 
candour, and virtue is moft becoming and proper; and as 
his book may fa]] into the hands of young Readers, it will 
neceflarily contyjbute to form them for a¢tive life, by im- 
preffing ftrong]y ypon their minds the admiration of what- 
ever is moft honourable. The air of fcepticifm and infin- 
ey which many eminent writers have affefted, and the 
lavifh praife they have beftowed upon wicked men, we con- 
fider as not only prepofterous in itfelf, but as an argument of 
the depravity of theirown hearts. We can trace fomewhat 
of this libertine difpofition in Polybius; and the uniform 
malignity of Tacitus has been frequently condemned. Hif- 
tory can only be faid to have attained to perfection, when to 
the arts and graces of compofition, it joins a deteftation of the 
vile and the corrupt, and fires to virtue by a juft and liberal 
panegyric of the wife and the good. 

To the obfervations we have already made, it becomes us 
to add, that the language of Dr. Fergufon is very open to 
cenfure, and that he often deviates from correétnefs and pro- 
prietv. Nor-willit be unufeful to fubjoin a few examples of 
his miftakes. 

1. * The Roman people, from their being joint fovereigns 
“of a great empire, became together with their own pro- 
* vinces, the /ukjeds, and often the prey of a tyranny which 
* was cruel to both.’ It is obvious that provinces are impro- 
perly ufed in a conneétion with /ubjeGs. 2. * The vefiige of 
‘former movements were effaced.’ 3. ‘ By offering the 
‘ freedom of the city to every alien who crowded from ail the 
‘confines of Latium to vote in the affemblies of the Roman 
“people.” 4. ‘ About the time when the Romans Jdecame 
‘ mafters of Tarentum, this combination was become the moft 
‘confiderable power of the Peloponnefus.’ 5. § Mutually 
‘agreeable to both.” 6. ‘ The minds of men dcheld with 
‘amazement.’ 7. * Pompey was quo’rd in every harangue 2s 
‘ the great. fupport of the empire.’ .8. * He preferved his 
‘ dignity, by never committing his reputation without being 
‘ prepared, and having concerted a variety of arts by which 
Feenight be fupported.’ 9. ‘ Were urging the ftate and the 
‘people to. ruin’ 10. ‘$0 pravided Milo ventured to en; 
“eounter with Clodius.’ 11. ‘ Zhis appears to have been? 
* man of great moderation.” 12.‘ Neither could acquiefce 19 
‘the fame meafures of confideration or power which othe 
* fenators had enjoyed before him.’ Fault 
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Faults like thefe may be proneunced to be trivial. But 
when their appearance is too frequent, they ferve to injure 
the tone, and the execution of any literary work. Upon 


_ the whole, however, the Hiftory of the Progrefs and Ter- 


mination of the Roman Republic, muft be allowed to bs 
a valuable acceffion to our libraries. If Dr. Fergufon is 
not fo accurate in his reafonings, nor fo various in his 
modes of expreffion as Mr. Hume, he is yet more candid,. 
and more favourable to the natural and political rights of 
mankind. If his diétion is more obfcure, lefs eafy, and lefs 
pleafing than that of Dr. Robertfon, he is yet more verfant 
in affairs, more learned, and more penetrating in philofophy 
and manners. And, in fine, if he is not fo acute, fo 
witty, fo critical, and fo brilliant as Mr. Gibbon, he is yet 
more faithful to his authoritiés, and more friendly to moras 
lity ;. and. whatever religious opinions he may entertain, he 


does not go out of his way to make an oftentatious parade 
of them. | 
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Art. 12. 4 Lift of the Abfentees of Ireland. And an Eftimase 
of the Yearly Vaiue of their Efiates awd Incomes [pent abroad. With 
Obfervations.on the Trade and Manufactures of Ireiand, and the 
Means to Encourage, Extend, and Improve them; with fome 
Reafons why Great Britain thould be more indulgent to Ireland, 
in particular Points of Trade. Ailfo, fome Reafons and Obferva- 
tions why Abfentees fhould'be obliged to contribute to the Sup- 

rt and Welfare of the Country they derive their Honours, E. 

es and Incomes from, Humbly fubmitted to the Confidera- 
tion of the Legiflature of freland. ‘Phe Sixth Rdition. In this 
Edition the Lift of the Abfentees are greatly amended,’and fet 
forth, as they ftood in the Year 1782. To which is added, 
Notes, and an Appendix, containing fome material Tranfaétions 
that have oceurred fince the Publication of the former Edition, 

1969. © With Obfervations upon them, and.the feveral Aéts of 
Parliament paffed fince. 8vo. 2s. T.T. Faulkner. Dublin. 


1 . 

HE energy of the Jrifo aation, roufed by an opportune and 
_& . moft fuccefsful flruggle for the rights of men, will not i, 
into inaGtion after the attainment of fo animating an obje@. The 
public fpirit of that people will now be turned to the arts of peace, 
and their improvement in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
will coutribute to the profperity and aggrandizement of: the Britith 
empire. ‘Fhe~ publication under Review is am-earneit of this rifing 
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fpitit. And the general attention that has been paid to it in Ireland, is 
a proof of the patriotifm of that nation. It has never been printed 
in England, although it has come to the fixth edition. ‘This cireum- 
flance is not uaworthy of attention, as it is an evidence that the Irifh 
nation. 7 ay within itfelf the {fprings of government. A wri- 
ter whofe objeét it is, to influence the powers that rule the kingdom 
of Ireland, does not think it necetlary to make his appearance on 
the theatre of Lond», He publithes, .with propriety, a political 
enetord trifh affairs ina city, which is now in truth the. /i/ 
Capitat, ie 

vehi pamphlet undoubtedly contains: many ufeful hints to the 
Parliament of Ireland: but, in our opinion, the attachment of the 
_Author to his country, has carried him, in-fome inftances, into 
veiws with-refpeét ro commerce that are neither liberal nor juft. 
3-The fums of money which is needlefsly drawn annually out of 
Ireland, according to this writer, exceed two millions. ftérling, 
But he reckons as a part of this, the travelling expences of 
Merchants and Traders, and the money-expended on the infurance 
of fhips ; articles which certainly ought not to have appeared in a 
lift of the grievances of a commercial nation. The want of mo- 
ney, which throws a.damp upon all bufinefs, the Author afcribes 
to that wafleftil drain of its treafures, which is experienced by the 
kitigdotn ‘of Ireland, ‘more than by any other on the face of the 
earth. It is believed by many, he fays, and he himfelf feems to be 
of the fame opinion, that thete is“ lefs fpecie now in the kingdom, 
than at any time fince the Revolution. All its remaining fpecie, 
he prefages, will foon be carried off, the confequence of which 
will be .a total ftop in foreign and domeftic commerce, ‘an inability 
to pay rents, or difcharge the public eftablifhment. Thefe are 
melancholy views. And it may be obferved, that not a year has 
pafied fince the Revolution, in which the fame or fimilar views 
were not entertained by fome politician or other. On this fubject 
fpeculators are often more attentive to the expenditure and difburfe- 
ments of money, than to the channels by which wealth flows. into 
a nation. The Writer of ‘this, pamphlet acknowledges that the peo- 
ple of Ireland, in the midft of this gloom, ‘‘ are much increafed 
in numbers, and that the linen manufactory, which is the ftaple ot 
Ireland, has encreafed greatly of late years, and extended itielf to 
mott parts of the kingdom, and that there is ftill room for further 
improvement and extenfion.” © We therefore hope, that the appre- 
henfions of this Author, concerning his country, are not well-found- 
ed. Although fo great a drain of; money. is doubtlefs a lofs to Ire- 
land, y¥ét induitry may enable that nation to ward, off and prevent 
the great evils which this pamphlet prognofticates. The. people ot 
Ireland are .reprefented in this publication as ixzdufirious. Bur wet 
have never heard that izdufry is a general charadterific of the Irith 
nation, and we are the rather inclined to queftion this pofition, be- 
caufe it is acknowledged, page 77, that ** one of the greateft ob- 
ftructions % the benefits and encreafe of the manufaétures of Ireland, 
isithe frequent riots;and combinations among, the manufacturers. | 
Gominerciak babits;,layge capitals, extenfive credit, and a gencral, 


induffry among the people, together with the natural ice of 
climate, 
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climate, foil, fituation, and maritime ports, notwithftanding the 
annual drains of its treafure, which this writer deplores, and la- 
bours to prevent, would make Ireland a flourithing kingdom. But 
until fuch habits flall be formed, and fuch advantages eftablifhed, 
the foftering care of the opulent and gfeat fhould be affiduaufly em- 
ployed in the encouragement of induttry of every kind. ‘Two mil- 
lions fterling would affuredly operate as a ftimulus to agriculture, 
mnanufactures, commerce, and arts in general, liberal as well as 
mechanic. Nor can there be conceived a more delightful amufe- 
ment than for a gentleman to employ his time at once in the cul- 
tivation of his eftate, and the aggrandizement of his country. The 
Author propofes to compel the Irith gentlemen to follow fuch-a con- 
duct, by means of taxes. Thefe, however, would have- but partial 
and limited effects; and until Ireland can allure her fons by ob- 
jects of ambition, of tafte, and of pleafure, equal to any that can 
be obtained in other countries, the evil of emigration and non-refi- 
dence, will {till remain. 

Our Author throws out many ufeful hints for improving and ex- 
tending the exports of Ireland; but he regrets that any thing, al- 


moit, thould be ‘ported, and rather than admit foreign brandy, © 


or Englith beer, and Scotch ale, recommends the encouragement of 
home {pirits. This is not in the true ipirit of extended commerce. 
It is a taite for foreign elegancies, conveniencies, and comforts ; it 
is the mutual wants of nations, that link them together in the gol- 
den chains of commerce, and excite that general induftry which 
promotes ite Banifh from Ireland all tafte for elegant luxury, and 
the times will return, when its Princes and Nobles fhall intoxicate 
themfelves with oceans of U/yuebayh, and roll in the mire to allay 
the heat of their feverifh intemperance. The moft liberal, the mott 
ufeful part of this publication, is not that which is employed in the 


difcouragement of non-refidence, and of foreign imports; but that 


which teaches the Irifh how to improve and make the moft of the 
advantages of their country. Ireland, once become the feat, not 
only of legiflation and government, but of every liberal and me- 
chanical art, emigration and non-refidence will ceafe of courfe, and 
ftrangers from diftant countries will vifit a young, an ardent, and a 
flourtfhing kingdom. The Writer before us contributes not a little 
towards this important object, when he confiders, with fo much 
hs, what are the countries with which Ireland trades with 
mott advantage or difadvantage ; when he teaches how to improve 
and extend the linen manufacture, the fifheries, the collieries, the 
filk-manufacture, &c. &c. 

On the whole, this Writer deferves high commendation for his 
public fpirit; for that moderation, loyalty, and affection, with 
which he {peaks of the people, and the government of Great Bri- 
tain; and for the many ufeful hints he has furnifhed for the im- 
provement of Ireland, and the general,advantage of the Britith em- 
pire. | 

If this ufeful performance fhould come to another edition, we re- 
commend to the Author to revife what he has advanced refpecting 
the culture of flax in Scotland. The ufe of fuch a.wooden frame as 

¢ mentions, is by no means common in Scotland, nor is it poflible 
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that it fhould be fo. And as to what he fays of the Scotch 4reff. 

ing their flax by abrufh, it requires explanation. The difference 

aoa be mentioned, between what he calls backing, and brufbing 
of flax. 

Art. 13. Confiderations on the Provifional Treaty with Ame- 
vica, and the Preliminary Articles of Peace with France and Spain, 
8vo. 2s.6d. Cadell. 

This fmall treatife is, in fubftance, the fame with the Earl of 
Shelburne’s f{peéch in the Houfe of Lords in defence of the Prelimi- 
nary Articles of the Peace. The objections that were made to the 
Articles in the courfe of that debate, are here anfwered. Several 
points that his Lordfhip touched upon but flightly are here difcuff- 
ed at greater length, and a few faéts are interfperfed, which were 
not mentioned in the Houfe of Peers on the occafion alluded to, 
Among thefe facts the following appears remarkable: it is, we be- 
lieve, but little known in this country. ** The Americans had it 
in contemplation, to have a book compofed, containing a diftiné 
and feparate hiftory of the fufferings their people had endured; 

' which book was to be made ufe of in the inftruction of their chil: 
dren, to infpire them with a lafting fenfe of the calamities their 
fore-fathers had experienced. Such an inftitution might have pre- 
vented a coalition of interefts, and the recovery of a real and dura- 
ble affection. Burt, fince the ceflation of hoftilities, and the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of the United States, the defign 
has been wholly laid afide.” Lord Shelburne faid in the Houte 
of Peers that he kaew that * America felt more obliged to England 

* than to France’ (thefe were his words) in the late pacification. It 

were to be wifhed, however, that his Lordfhip had been able to ad- 

duce other proofs of fo comfortable a pofition, than that which has 
juft been fpecified. We fay bis Lordfhip had been able: for there 
is not a doubt that the performance under Review is the produc- 
tion of his pen. And it is juftice to fay, that it is written with 
temper, with judgment, with dignity, and in the enlightened and 
liberal fpirit of a Philofophical Statefman well acquainted with 
hiftory, with commerce, and with human nature; and it cannot 

fail to eradicate many of the prejudices univerfally entertained + 

gainft the terms of the late peace. 

Art. 14. Candid and impartial Confiderations on the Prelimi- 
nary Articles of Peace with France and Spain, and the Provifenal 
Treaty with the United States of America. By a Country Ger 
fleman. 8vo. rs. 6d. Robfon. 

The Country Gentleman, after. depreciating all the conceffons 
we have made to our enemies, concludes, that by “ concentering 
the remaining forces of the Britith empire ; by cultivating a liberal 
and.amicable intercourfe with Ireland ; by the gh si of public 
ceconomy, and the fair encouragement of every {pecies of national 
indeftry ; by avoiding, as inuch as honour ‘and found policy will 
permit, all ruinous wars and burthenfome foreign connections ; by 
a fyftematic reduétion of the national debt ; by a lefs «gary and 
oppreffive mode of colleGting the revenue ; by a liberal and equal 


plan of taxation; by a complete and regular fupport of a powerful 
, navy; 
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navy, and by the adoption of fome other great political defiderata, 
much may be done to preferve this, a moft powerful and illuftrious 
nation, the great directrefs of commerce, the ‘enlightened fchool 
of arts, and the powerful arbitrefs of nations.” This: Gentleman, 
it evidently appears, does not defpair of the Republic. 

Art. 15. Confolatery Thoughts on American Independence : 

Shewing the great Advantages that will arife from it to the Ma- 
’ nufaétutes, the Agriculture, and commercial Intereft of Britain 

and Ireland. Publithed for the Benefit of the Orphan Hofpital 

at Edinburgh. By a Merchant. 8vo. 18. Donaldfon, Edin- 
burgh. 

The Author of thefe Thoughts is well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of commerce, and the interefts of nations. “His object is, to 
thew : 

© 1, That the inherent materials of manufacture, climate, foil, 
and fituation, with the natural genius and aétivity of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by remaining at home to improve 
their own country, as farmers, mechanics, and merchants, is a 
more certain means of advancing the power, intereft, and honour 
of Britain, than by roaming abroad as foldiers and heroes, in queft 
of diftant unhealthy territories, to eftablifh an exclufive trade, and 
vain expenfive fovereignty, or to wreft from unoffending natives 
their right and property, otherwife to extirpate and deftroy them. 

* 2. That the riches of Britain depends on the number of its inha- 
bitants, when properly employed, and confequently all emigrations 
mopoverifh the country. | 

* 3. That Britifh colonies cannot be governed, or kept in fub- 
jection in the manner of Spanifh, or other colonies of arbitrary 
pores, whofe government is incompatible with the idea of Britith 


* 4+ That the prefent commotions and-apparent danger of the in- 
habitants of Britain, may turn out the happy means of correéting 


) our miftakes, and, by obliging us to improve our natural advan- 


een in raifing us to a great, a virtuous, and a happy 
people, 

* 5 That however matters may be managed, it is the con/e- 
quences of the meafures ufed, that fhould with any propriety fall un- 
der the obfervation of thofe who fee not, nor know the motives 
from whence they proceed; therefore, perfonal invectives on the 
character of thofe, who with Britith freedom deliver their opinion 
m the great fenate of the nation, on whatever fide they fpeak, are 
only the éffufions of a mercenary mind, or the overflowings of a 


violent party fpirit.’ 
ord x6, Thoughts on equal Reprefentation. 8vo. 1s. 
mire. 


The Author of thefe Thoughts proves with great force of rea- 

» and ina fpirited manner, that equal reprefentation never 

had 9 ram in the Britifh conftitution ; that it would be inexpedi- 

cat and impraéticable to change the conftitution for the pu of 

Introducing it; and that if fach a meafure could at any time be 
le, the prefent is the moft improper time to adopt it. 
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Art. 17. 4 Letter to the Livery of London; tending to Prove 
that an Equality in the Right of Eleétion is founded upon the 
fame_Principles.as a more equal Reprefentation ; and that .the 
Firft will be the neceflary Confequence of the Latter. 8vo. 6d, 
Debrett, . ) 
The Writer is of opinion,, that fuch is the prefent corrupted. ftate 

of our manners and morals, that every man will be influenced by 
his own private intereft,.in every queftion that can be agitated, let it 
be of the greateft importance, or of the moit trifling concern, and 
that no arguments, either drawn from hitlorical facts, or derived 
from natural reaion, will be able to controvert the prevailing paflion 
of felfeintereft. He therefore, judicioully avoids all difcuffions con. 
cerning the origin and conftitution of Parliament, proves by a very 
plain and fhort and argument, that if any change in the mode of 
reprefentation fhould take place, it would probably be highly detri. 
mental to the interefts and privileges of the Liverymen. For the 
popular Leaders having gained their point of an increafed repre. 
entation of London, would affect to difeover by experience, 
that the calling fuch a concourfe of Liverymen to every election 
was, attended with many inconveniencies, and would be the fir 
to apply to Parliament for a_ better mode of eleétion. 

Art. 18. 4n Enquiry concerning the Military Force proper fer 
a free Nation of extenfive Dominion ; in which the Britifh Mil: 
tary Eftablifments are particularly confidered. 8vo. 15. 64, 
Blamire. 

In this Pamphlet we have a fuccinét, yet clear account of the in- 
troduction of ftanding armies into Europe, and of the connection 
between a conftitutional defenfive force, and civil liberty. ‘The ai: 
vantages of the Englifh militia are proved from experience, particu: 
larly from regiments of militia quelling riots in different parts of 
England, and above all by the behaviour of the militia on the 
occafion of the riots in London, when they united in their condué 
the difcipline and the vigour of regular troops, with the duty o 
good and faithful citizens. The Author of this fenfible pertor 
mance, after obferving that a Minifter, who is alfo a General, ma 
hope to mould a ftanding army ‘to his private purpofes, and tha 
an armed populace is the very inftrument for a fortune-hunting ¢e 
magogue, warns his countrymen to take care that no new propolil 
fall either forcibly wreft, or infidioufly worm from them that m+ 
tia, which is not likely to become cither fervile to the one, or é 
dupe to the other. 7 
‘Art. 19. 4 Vindication of General Richard Smith, Chairma 

of the Selec? Committee of the Houfe of Comméns, as to bis Com 

tency to Prefide over and Dire an Inveftigation into the bef? M 

of providiug the Invef'ment for the Eaft India Company’s Hor 

svard bound Bengal Ships.» Towhich are added, fome Inftanct 
to prove that the General is not that Proud, Infolent, Irafct 

- Man, his Enemies would induce the Public to believe him to 
As alfo, a few fcrious Hints to the Select Committee, tending 


.. few, that they are wafting their Time in the Minutiz ot a 
v 
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Commerce, whilft the great Qutlines and confeqyential Branches 

are in Danger of bemg Over-looked. 8vo. 2s. 6+. Stockdale. 

This curious Medley, in-which there is a great deal of -bufloon- 

and low humour, contains many ludicrous anecdores of General 
Richard Smith, many excellent obijervations on the hiftory of. trade, 
and trading nations, feveral fhrewd obfervations on .the affairs of 
the Eaft India Company, and the moftudicrous, but fevere attack 
on the character and conduct of Mr. E. Burke. This Panyphlet ap- 
pears to be written with a delign of detending the public conduct of 
Governor Haftings, whofe character is contrafted with that of Mr. 
Burke, in the moft material inftances of their public appearances on 
the ftage of public life. | 

Although there is no regular defign, or arrangement of matter in 
this curious performance, and that the Author, fo far from affeét- 
ing elegance ot ftyle, delights in bluntnefs, and even coarfenefs both 
of fentiment and expreilion, yet the compafs of commercial and hif- 
torical knowledge it difplays, the ludicrous anecdotes it .contains, 
and the droll manner of the Author, render it at once amufing and 
inftructivee 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 20. dn Enquiry by Experiments into the Properties and 

Effects of the Medicinal Waters in the County of Effex. By 
_ W. Martin Trinder, L. L, B, at Oxford, and M. D. at Leyden. 

8vo. 1s... Rivingtons. 1783. 

A notion has for foie time prevailed, and prevails at prefent more 
univerfally than ever among young phyficians, which is attended 
with bad effects to individuals, and is alfo very inconvenient to the 
public.. They conceive that it is abfolutely neceflary, as foon as, 
or before they enter upon prattice, to become candidates for lite- 
rary fame ; not confidering either their own qualifications, or that 
the number of fuccefsful authors bears a very fmall proportion to 
hat of unfuccefsful ones. We have introduced this remafk in the 
prefent article, becaufe we charitably hope, that the Author of the 
Enquiry before us is both a young writer and a young man... For 
his circumftance, joined to the general practice to which we have 
lluded, is the only apology that can be offered for fuch a publica- 


on. 
_ The Preface confifts of a phapfody about temperance and the la- 
nes. The analyfes are:in the higheft degree incomplete and unin- 
ructive, ‘The Author has not eyen attempted to afcertain the {pe- 
fe. gravity, ,or the temperature of the feveral fprings he mentions, 
rthe quantity of the impregnating fubftances contained in each. 
yt the name and writings of Profeflor Bergman, who has iatroduc- 
410 many improvements into the art of analyfing mineral waters, 
€ appears to be in profound ignorance.. We therefore advife him 
fupprefs his publication, as far as it now lies in his power, and 
a diligent perufal of the beft authors, and in particular, of the 
‘at philofopher we have juft named, to endeavour to acquire that 
towledze in which he is fo miferably deficient, before hé attempts 
Convey information to others. 3 

Art. 
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Art. 21. A Treatife on the Synochus Atrabiliofa, a contavion; 
Fever which raged at Senegal in the Year 1778, Se. By J. P, 
Schotte, M.D. B8vo. 4s. 6d. Murtay. 

This is a feientific, praétical, and ingenious Treatife on a difor 
der moft uncortimon if its appearance, muré difficule of cure, and 
more delatertous int its effects, than any in which European phy. 
cians are fkilled. So terrible, indeed, was the havock it made, 
that it 1s no litthe wonder that the Author furvived to give thé rela 
tion, and had ftrength to eollect the experience upon which it is 
founded. From the uncommon nature of the diforder, the Author 
had few helps from books, and from the rapidity with which the 
fymptoms ran tothe fatal climax, he found it-neceffary to make fpeedy 
ufe of his judgtnent. Accordingly, we find every fuceceding op: 
nion founded on a previous faét, and the whole Treatife compiled 
with fidelity and acturacy. 

After a minute defeription of the fymptoms, he gives the diax 
nioftics, and terms the diforder Syrochas Atrabiliefa, a new diftine 
tion, and founded on a leading fymptein, the difcharge upward! 
and downwards of black bile. He has been the more exaé in his 
definition, as there is no fuch diftinétion in any work of Nofology. 
The difeafe appears to have beer) a combination of many antagoni! 
fymptoms, and on perufal of its peculiar difference and malignity, 
many new lights are preferted to enable usto theorife with pr 

iety on the nature and cure of putrid and bilious diforders. The 
predifponent caufes were, as Dr. Schotte thinks, heat of the wee 
ther, and conftant ufe of animal food without frefli vegetables, ani 
the brackiffinefs of the water. Each of thefe he fully explains, a5 
depending on focal circumftanees. In his curative prefcriptions ht 
is plain, perfpicuous, ahd judicious, but as he found how ineffic: 
cious moit conimon remedies wére, he directs his attention princ 
pally to the prevention of a diforder which happeys frequently, it 
thofe years when the rains are extraordinarily frequent, heavy, ati 
of along continuatce. _ | 

Befides the difeafe imiiedigtely In queftion, Dr. Schotte> maktiiihe 
temarks on the other difeafes peculiar to St. Lewis, and gives aie, 
accurate defeription of the fituation with regard to climate, with 
journal of the weather during the prevailance of the difeafe, th 
nothing may be wanting to the European Reader in his confiderati 
of it. The work ends with a few obfervations onthe gum tri 
Upon account of which he thinks the poffeffion of fort St. Louis: 

uemoft confeduence to rhe Englifly nation; it being, howert 
given up, thofe remarks eomet too late, and it is sow unneceffary! 
mention, that in 1777, when’ Setiegal was ia the poffeffion of « 

Englith, the gum arabic was fold Im London at thirty of thirty 

ds fterling per ton, and ndw it Kas rife to the enormous pe 
of two hundred and forty and upwatds. 

Upon the whole, this treatife will prove very ufeful in many® 
fpetts, as the ingenious Author has taken occalton ta difplay lea 
ing and ntedical fhill upon«a variety of fubjects, not immedi 
connected with the difeafe of which he profeffédly writes. He fh 
an intimate acquaintance with Authors both ancient and mode 
and has fpared no expence of time and bibour in compleatmg 

treat: 
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creatife, which, however, would have been more agreeable if he had 

arranged his different fubjects methodically, and made his readers 

refer to, rather than be interrupted by deferiptions and cafes. 

Art. 22. Lhe Efficacy and Innocency of Solvents candidly ex 
amincd. By Robert Home, Surgeon to the Savoy. 1s. 6d. Murray. 
Perhaps tt were well for the fcience if phyficians - felt the dif- 

orders which they deforibe. This Writer may fay with the poet, 

dolor difertum fecit. Having been for many years afflicted with ne- 
phritic complaints, he was induced to make trial of folvemts, and 
in this Pamphlet he gives an aecount of the manner of ufing them, 
and their effects. His experiments are fimple and eafily underftood, 
and, together with fome cafes faithfully attefted by men of emi- 
mence, goto preve the great utility of lixivia in cafes of flone, 
where A fiones are of a fimall fize. He takes occafion at the 
fame time to prove, that lixivia have no putrefactive tendency on 

»B) the fyftem. Of the feveral folvents moft commonly wfed he prefers 

. Blackrie’s, and advances nething for it, or againf the others, 

8) but what neceflary arifes from his experiments and trials. The me- 

is} dical world is particularly interefted in a queftion of this impor- 

y.[P) tance, for however Inhotomy may be rendered perfect as to execu- 

it BH tion, the prejudices of patients arc againft it, and at the fame time 

ty, fF) they are apt agnorantly to miftake the primary nephritic fymptoms 
1+ fF) for common {pafms, and neglect folvents until they are become une 
fhe = profitable. 

vere Art. 23. dn Account of a new Method of treating Difcafes of 

and the Foints of the Knee and Elbow; ina Letter to Mr. P. Pott; by 

» H. Park, of Liverpeol, one of the Surgeons of the Hofpital. 
1s.6d. Johnfon. : 
Few diforders are atvended with more difagreeable confequences 

than affections of the joints, whether white fwellings, fersphulous 

fwellings, or the remains of wounds and fracteres; defermmty and 
eath are the only altermatives.. Patients in general cannot bear 

he idea of amputation, until it be too late. Mr. Park propofes a 

new method of cure by which the limb may be faved, viz. the 

otal extirpation ef the articulation, for which he has given judi- 
ious and accurate directions. He has taken netice of the principal 
bjections that prefent themfelves on the mention of this method, 

d although ke has not, and does not pretend to obviate every one, 

this practice is founded on a judgment and cautious taite for 

periment, which juftly entitle him to attention. He has given 

h account of two cafes in which the operation fucceeded, from 

hich Surgeons may fafely draw fach expectations as to make them 

thew thoughts towards the fubject. His modus operand: is 

. _ with great accuracy, and his feps are judicious and na 

tt. 24. Praétical Thoughts on Ampatations ; by R. Minors, 

Surgeon. 2s. Robinfon. 

The limits of our Review do not permit us to give a long extra 

om this Pamphlet, and without that it is not eafy to give the 

der a compleat idea of the improvements which Mr, Minors has 

Esc, Rey. Vol, I. Mar, 1783. Zz intro: 
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Inttoduced. His method feems well-calculated to avert the alarm- 
Ing fymptoms confequent on amputations, fuch as great pain, fpatim, 


_ hemorrage, fever, inflammation, great tenfion of the adjacent parts, 
‘fuppuration, and deformity. He has added a lift of cures per: 


formed ‘more fpeedily than ufual. His method has met with 


flattering approbation ‘from fome furgeons of eminence, who 


nave faccefsfuily carried it into practice... But as his directions are 
conneétedly minute, and at great length, we! muft refer the Reader 
to the book itfelf. | 

Art.'25. An Effay on the Symptoms and Cure of the virulent 

Gonorrhea in Females. By ©.’ Armitrong, Member of the Cor 

Ait Surgeons, London, and Accoutheur. ‘rs. Dilly. 

nthe multitude of books on the Venereal Difeafe, we find few 
or ‘none'in which particular coifideration is taken of the manner in 
which 'the'fair fex are affeCted’’ Much ‘difference there certainly is 
not *berween the fymptoms in mei and women, but yet enough to 
diveét'a writer ‘to a particular chapter on the fubjet. The prefent 
Author treats briefly of the ‘appearances of the virulent gonorrhea, 
and a few other fymptoms ‘of /ves in womeny ‘As an anatomitft he 
is accurate, and judicious as a ipractitioner, The gonorrhea he 
divides into three fpecies, and gives ‘the diagnoftics, and cure of 
each. * There ar€ fiot many new difcoveries’in- what-he has advance: 
ed, but he has given'feveral ufeful “hints and- cautions to young 
practitioners, for whom the work appears to have been. defigned, 
Mr. Armitrong is a friend to Mercury, which» he confiders as the 
only medicine to be: depended upons but in a Treatife on the Ve- 
nereal Difeafe in Females, it is particularly neceflary to dwell a 
confidcrable length upon the effects of Mercury.:on the female com 
{titution, during the menftrua, during pregnancy, and in certain: 
diofyncrafies. In'the cafe of bubo we have little information from 
him, as he appears to have followed the conditional direétions d 
former writers and practitioners.. It were well if-certain rules could 
be adapted to every cafe of bubo, with regard te fuppuration ani 
difperfion. » Mr. Armftrong has not been inattentive, nor injudic 
ous, but on this fubjcct he is not fo complete as his experience am 
underftanding enable him go be. 

Art. 26. Remarks on Mr. Brand's Chirugical Effays. 3 

T. Sheldrake, Junior. 1s. Stockdale. 

In this Pamphiet Mr. Sheldrake endeavours to prove, that Mi 
Brand, Trufs-maker, is the:moft ignorant, conceited, felf-fuflicient 
mean upftart, that ever difgraced the profeffions of Surgery 4 
Trufs-making! Let) Mr. Brand fpeak for himfelf, Here are ac 
fations for a fwinging’ pamphlet in‘anfwer. We fhall only obtert 
that there is.a virulence and illiberality in this Pamphlet, whi 

an only be juftified by the full and unequivocal proof that 4 
raud deferyes the bitter reproaches here thrawn out againit hw 
We would, however, recommend to both gentlemen, in the | 
guage of their profeffion, to mend this rupture between them Ww" 
gut the affiftance of the prefs, for the cure can afford but little 
mufement or information to the public. - \ 
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Art. 27. 4 Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe. By G. Renny, 
Surgeon to the Athol Hivhlanderss “3s: Murray. 















Vira review ofall that “has be&A “faid on’ tlie fubject?* Te -confifts - gf 
the actyal obfervations of the Author dy’ the leading fy As, 
Sufngte long practice, which he confeffes* himfeff ‘to have begun 
with prejadices in favour of poe fcholaftic, ‘but imprudent 
ttines. In the:courfe'of his practice he foon found it neceffary to 
exert his own judgment, and profit by his own experience, the re- 
ult of which the Pamphlet befpre*us contains. ‘Mr. Renny has 


Ba lvanged Ho-modes: of practice’ unknéwn to. phyficiansy but he has 
fet fomnd _things* in’ néw: lighits, and” has*endéavotred to eftablifh: 


ploded. ” Fs ebieevati ons merit attention, as he delivers thenr with 
aadour and’ firnpiicity, and as they are the refalt of a€tual ex’ 
hents, without fe es ptions of clofet theories.’ Many of 

miy perhaps be’o eit by a old ‘practitioners, but of this the Aa 
horns alien tly, aware, and fubmits them’ with due deference.’ 
iis’ principles and ‘indications of cure are thefe : that the fimple go- 
orrhoea may “be cured by injeétions in prefetence to every other 
nethod, as the difeafe is purely local, and rarely if ever fucceeded' 
y a confirmed lues ; “partictilar irritability ‘catiling ‘the, running " 
bntinue, to be remedied by ‘antiphlogiftics; or an fome cafe 

ad, pistes 5 topical i irritatson from. warts or eh omar. by botlikes s ; 
he Ppritation in a particyfar’ Ot OF the’ petiis, b uinctions of mercu- 
‘eo feeal ointment; debjlity che? fy ftem, alfo caufing gleets, by tonics 3 
st féilicle, he obferves, is not brought on, as cominionly 
fed, by the ufe of aftringent injections, but by violent exer: 
Mor es {ure to cold; the remedies are ‘a fufpenfory bandage, ’ 
itiphlogifi€ diet) bleeding, fomentations, c. avoiding the. ufe of 








oemercury. ahd gate he confiders as 4 proof that the Seaeral mafs 
ull 9 hs refctibés metcury im ‘oimement ;° as external applicay 






bs 8, He fe ds‘antiphlogiftits, Bur in the’ paraphymo- 
opinion thar the Speration ae at ‘be delayed. His chap- 

eg t buboes ‘is very ingenious ; he is‘at advorate for repulfion, and 
ere fuppuration has taken place or been brought on, he prefers 
ting out a part of the fkin in the opening the siimor,. and not al- 
ving r the matter to burft out-of itfelf. ‘on the confirmed fymp- 
i obferv Mtn are genttal, and’ contaid little, te i$ NCWe,, 

rt of. the cure, the’ Leads ‘are a= “as ‘will prevent - 

0 GHlowin his methods, which ‘he offers ‘to the Public. 
! It oF pre Bice, and wlio ate thetéfore to be attended - 
by the’ Prititiener, who cannot’ be ignorant that the 
pet'in which the’ Venereal Difeafe fhews itfelf, muft vary with 
varieties! i our manner of ‘living, and“ ‘habits of luxury. 
thie’ (ie son fr: cp rte has - fubjoined © Cafes explanatory of 


“a fome rt remarks op che preparations, _ exhibition 


ani ops he ba fim] in ee ointment to, mercurials or cauftic. 
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_ This iS BS come pleat Treatife en the Venereal Difgafe,.nor is 


tain curative Atidications, very much | oppor pofed, if not*nearly ex-- 
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PoETRY. 


Art. 28. Ode on the Peace. By the Author of Edwin and 

Eltruda. 4to. 15. Cadell. 

The Poem opens with the horrors of the American war. Jt then 
paints the joys and advantages of returning peace: its effcAs on 
ipdividuals, on commerce, on {cience, and on arts. Interwoven 
with the general fubjeét, are the names of André, Aigil, Rey. 
nolds, Romney, Hayley, Montagu, &c. whom the Poet has no- 
ticed mich elegance and propriety. Too great a profufion of ima 

glitters through this performance. The fair Author’s Mufe, 
Fitns fs adorned, would have been. more pleafing than in her prefent 


apparel. And, were we not afraid of ftepping beyond the 
fobnety rofe-men and Reviewers, we fhould i that i plunge 
¢ fea of metaphor, .and fafel; to reac fhore, requir. 

athe fkill and flrength of Gray hime feohiee” ede mutt often 
in that dangerous ocean. We mean hot, however, to 


ay, that fuch has been the fate of the prefent Author: to change 
aur métaphor, and adopt the expreffions of her favourite poct, 
though fhe 
ed weal, not with fupreme dominion 

Torah : azure deep. of air,” | 


———*! kee pa her diftant,t Doig 
| Be; ond the limits Of a vulgar fate.” 

Amidit the exalirahce of ornament, marks of genius and tafte 
are evidently di ernible, It -muit ‘likewife be remembered, that 
Oy pein, of tran gtr fon of which fhe is accufed, implies a warmth 
of fancy from we Ww oe by wie matured by Judgment, peaething bet- 
ter isto be. ex pected, The penheeres J 1S fmooth . +k and in ge- 
neral —— and the. ; arrangement. of the whole fufficie 
“1s , 
ib posters correcinefs. in. the usc tile’ a a matter. of the 
utmo fichlty : sRhe Pre efent Author has not always been. happy 
in this se il notice an ar two inftances. In the firh 
fianza we here the foDawing 


ay A é pot "3 wild pinion flow 
loupe sof mingled woe, |, 
5 ee fis a brate, an t nealing | ae 
a SRO De. fd, to be “ Lud,” or to * flow 
as thea A er unply Pe pelea and indeed the Author 
terw 


Yet the 





sntly jth 


f ms a 1 fomething Math {he idea, when 
: fays, 1 in,t ee sate at they ‘ vibrate.” Nei: 
ther can . 


at they fits to fe * on the 
“ focms SW panne ay man the language, of poetry, they 
may be dorxe.on it, pe 1g. 4 dy hassgiven wings tO fiilluifs 


This we think , far from charter ic 3, and, thou: hey. are but 
$€ tender wings,” yet nohe ‘had been better, ] mare is ever to 


be decked with Pinions, it is when fhe is reprefented as flying from 
noife and buitle : but, in the prefent cafe, the attribute is “peculiarly 


improper, where fhe is pourtrayed as§* drinking the potent frsin | 
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of Hayley, a fituation, furely, where flight was out of the queftion. 
But be with not to dwell 7 the dark fide of the picture. The 
following delineation of peace, dreading left the rage of war had 
not perfectly fubfided, makes us with to forget fuch inaccuracies. 
———" like th’ affrighted Dove, thy form 
_. Still fhrinks, and fears fome latent ftorm,” 
Though peace and the dove are very old poetical friends, yet the 
Author has contrived to give a novelty and appofitenefs to the i- 
magery which at once ftrike the imagination. | re 
rt. 29. Annus Mirabilis; or the Eventful Year 1782. Ap 
. Hiftorical, Poem. By. the Reverend W. Tafker, A. B. Author 
' of the Ode to the Warlike Genius of Great Britain, &c. 4tds 
2s..6d. Dodiley. | i 
“+ The Author,” (we are informed in the Preface) ** amidft his 





perfonal and mental embarraffnents, as well as from the hafte in: 


which it was compofed, is thoroughly fenfible, that the Poem is 
pl and incorrect ; af whether it pofleffes any intrinfic 
poetical merit, to counterbalance thofe defects, is, with all due de- 
ferences humbly fubmitted tg the determination of the candid Rea- 
ders. ‘ 
We have examined Mr. Tatker’s. Poem with equal attention and 
candour, and cannot difcover any intrinfic poetical merit to coun 
terbalance its various defects. A ray of fomething like poet 
gleams upon us at very diftant intervals, but all between is flatnefs, 
or. UnaNailing, attempts:to reach the fublime, which end in rant 
and faftian.,..A want of tafte and judgment is evident through 
the. whole piece :_he knows not.how to preferve that equable tone, 
which, like harmony in colouring or mulic, is abfolutely requifite 
to the production of excellence. Among many inftances of this we 
fhall felect the followmg. ‘The introduétion of Neptune, Pheebus, 
and other Heathen Gods in the fame fcene with our. modern 
Heroes, Elliott, Rodney, &c. takes from the truth of the reprefen- 
tation, and offers to the imagination a motley piéture, for which 
nothing but the brighteft .effwlions of genius could apologize. 
To the fame caufe we may attribute his character of the rulers af 
Holland. 

* The thrifty rulers of Batavia’s flate, l. 339 

Their High and Mightinefles, high elate, 

In craft confiding, {trive to puzale fate.’ 
“ To puzzle fate” is a turgid idea, expreffed in, very familiar lan- 
guage. . This effort to reach the fublime fo far exhaufts Mr. Tatker, 
that he drops,all at once to abfolure burlefque, talks of * cent. 


“per cent,” $$ trinal triplicity,” &c. and fets all the Mynheers | 


a imoaking round the fhrine of their Gods. 

‘ Their felfith thoughts'to trade are downward bent, ) 
Not all the Powers of Europe’s Continent r 360 
With Dutchmen reafon, like to—CENT per CENT. } 
Religionlefs,* they Orthodox remain, 

Trinal Triplieity they ftill maintain, > 
And ferve three Gods, of Intereft, Trade and Gain. , 


os Soe 





r. The: States are Atheifts in their very frame.—--Daypin. 
Per *yraee bod oN Z3 . o gis A id 
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Amid the vapolur¥ of the’ a Bunie Wind 
‘While they bow down'to Ehtcréft divitte,”’ * 
Clouds of Tobacco fumifate Her Shiritie?. 


Poor Pheebus has likewife fallen a factifice to this want of tafte, : 
The Author has degraded him from a charioteer to a mere carte,f- 
The dignity of the God of Day is fufliciently preferved in the fol” 


a- 


lowing line 


ftead, with ateam ; whether of oxen or horfes does not appear. 

* “* Yonder, lo! Phoebus downwards drives his éeam.’ 1. 760. 
~’ ‘To the account of the’ went already mentioned, we place the bad 
‘compliment’ he pays to’ the. whole party an’ oppofitioa’ to’ Lorl 
North. Though he ’feems to’ approve of their! meafures, ‘though 
he has praifed them inaieneaty, yet he’tells' them, that before the 
‘year #7832; “they -were 2 parcel’ 
decd, they ceafed to be fo, for, . 
are es ——§ Sof mounted in thé°vernal figns’-— 1. 121, 

* And wak'd each Srcepy, Senatorial bead,’ ]. 126, 
The implied attack ‘made tpof the Untainted  cotirage of the Bri 
tifh failors and foldiers, fprings from’ the famefource. To fay tha 








‘Rodney and Elhott were‘ the omy peffons unifidved in the feet ani fF 


army ‘under their command; does fomnéwhat moré than ‘tinply thet 
the mén they commanded didnot méét danger with equal {keadinels 
Yet, we dare fay, he did not ‘mean this: what then ‘did he mea 
‘when he wrote thefe two lines? «°°? MO) 
* Alone unmov'd fee gallant Rodney ftand.’ 1, 308. 
* Alone unmov'd fee thy brave Elliot ftand.” + 1. 688. 
In a compofition fo effentially failty,’ it is hardly worth while to 
remark, that the verfification is heavy and cumberous! The Wr 
ter too feems to’ labour. under fuch‘a penury of rhyme’ that the eat 
is etly tired: with the ‘frequent repetition of the fame founds, 
A itriking inftance of this we meet within p. 26. There are nine 
‘teen lines in the page, of which fix end?in ire, aiid feven in <g/. 
Suchjis the execution of a work that ‘pretends to cotivey to pol 
rity, the political and military tranfactions of “* the eventful yea! 
“¢ 1782.”" A Fay of poetry, however, does fometimes break throws: 
the'glooin, and-pleafes us with unexpeéted brillianicy. © Of this kind, 
thé defcription of death on the memorable 12th-of ‘April, may & 
ipréduced-as an exaniple. The idea is poetical, and} at the fame ums 
well expreffed. eee MSC] iy Still oid Date 
‘<Gtim Death in triumph, ‘G’ér the war prefides, 
©2° * Towering from déck to deck with horrid ftrides, 
(Round his impafiive fiape while cafitions:roar) 43) 
’Mid falling mafts; atid mangled limbs, and gore ; 
Arm’g with his dart, iff terrible delight 
Smiles ghaitly o’er the bloody front of fight 
Tr at to ftrike—while each bold Britifh heart 
Beats high;-and bounds againit his blunted dart.’ ~ 44 


* *Till Phoebus downwards drives his flaming car,’ ' 1. 447.0 
This is very well, but whether the God and he had quarrelled wp 
wards the conclufion of the Poem, or whether: the dpirie of bu. Ee 
lefquewas too ftrong within“him we know. not; but certain it’ iB 
that he afterwards robs Apollo of his car, and prefents him, in’ is§ 


‘of Jlapy-beaded fnators'; ten, inf 
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opinion, by attributing the birth of the 
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Art. 30. Albion Triumphant: or, Admiral Rodney's Victory 
overthe French: Fleet. A Poem. By J. N. Puddicombe, M./A; 
gto. ts. 6... Printed forthe Author and fold by. Robfon. . 
Mr. Puddicombe’s performance bears a, ftrong refemblance toa 

{chool exercife, teeming with claffical. allufions, and comnion-place 

ideas. ‘Wecan;pardon a young man thus pouring all bis, learning 

upon us per fas nefa/que, but we cannot fo éafily forgive fuch an ex- 
uberance of mythology and ancient lore in * Albion’ Fritiphantt”’ 
fo much is faid of ‘* intrepid’Grecians, Dardanian powers, Olympian 

“ feats, Paris’ blind flame, Helen’s fatal charms, ftern Pehdeé, 

“ Mele’s groves, grim) Mars, 'ftern. Neptune, quivering Nereids, 

 filver breafted Thetis, &c. &c.”’ that we.wonder how Rodney, 

Hood, and the Britifhtars got into fuch company, and regret that 

nature and truth fhould: be violated. by fuch poetical patch-work, 
The fame want of judgment has Ied Mr. Puddicombe to praife 

his hero in.fuch a manner, that the eulogy becomes altnoft ironical 
by its excefs., We mean not to detract from the merits of the gallant 


admiral, whofe victories have been highly advantageous to his coun- 


try, but, cah any Reader who is acquainted with the Reman hittory 
fubfcribe tothe truth of the following line, 
“© And ew’n great Cefar’s yields to Rodney's name!” 

Compared as warriours, the view in which they are exhibited by 
Mr. Puddicombe,° what are the victories of Rodney, either in their 
magnitude or coniequences, to the 1900 towns ftormed by the Ro- 
man, the fifty pitched battles which he fought, and the 1,192,000 
men which fell in thefe engagements ? 


_ — ss pod eae att at _— 





For he ENGLISH REVIEW. 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES FROM PARIS. 
SIR, on yimler dia <oght 
OUR Academical News from Peterfburgh, in laft 
J Month’s Review, which prefented the agreeable prof- 
of the rifing ffate of fcience in a country that has not 


fone emetged from barbarifm, has induced me to fend youa 


ftriking contraft froma kingdom which has long beén ‘con- 
fidered, at leaft by itfelf, as at the head of the polite and 
literary world. At'atime when Ruffia is making rapid.ad- 
vances in learning” and civilization, when prejudices of 


every kind are giving place to the diftates of good fenfe, 


fhould ‘we ‘have expeéted to mect with all the pedantry and 


-abfurdity, of monkifh ignorance in the medical faculty of 


Paris? “In their addrefs on the birth of a Dauphin, who 
Would have looked for quotations from St. Auftin? Is it 
conceivable that, in the fame addrefs, they fhould have toid 
the king he was fufpeéted of impotency, that they fhould, by 
implication, have informed his majeity sagy Sib of the fame 

auphin and _ his 


fifter 
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fifter to miraculous interpofition, and not to matural caufes? 
Or, could we have imagined that the whole of the compo- 
fition would have been fo fupremely ridiculous as it is? 
But let the addrefs fj for itfelf,—all that I can fay mutt 
but feebly paint its fingular merits. 
“sn of the faculty of medicine at Paris, on the birth 
of the moft ferene Dauphin. 
** Lewis XVIth afcended the throne—a happy huf- 
‘band; his conjugal affection equal to the reciprocal love 
‘which he deferved—but he had no child. And, while his 
‘merits claimed the tender appellation of Father of his Coun- 
try from the united voice of his fubjets, yet he had him- 
felf, no one that could properly falute him by the name of 
Father! France formed Heaven with ardent vows, and 
anxious prayers, ‘‘ fupplications afeend, and miracles de- 
*¢ fcend,” ith St. Auftun. The firft miracle that defcend- 
ed wns a girl, at whofe birth, fo eagerly, and fo long ex- 
pected, it was the more fitting to fhew the moft * extrava- 
gant expreflion of joy, as the fownefs of nature, attacked by 
calumny, had fpread a certain diffidence over the minds of 
the people. It was love that produced, and excufed their 
anxiety, which is the conftant companion of high expeéta- 
tions. From this female increafe we drew a happy prefage, 
and indulged tn fweeter hopes—‘* lications again afcend, 
“and miracles detcend”—t+* the lilites/pin net” —A D av- 
PHLN! is fhewn to the: world! Hail! noble fcion of the 
lillies! Live long! live happy | and in fafety! May gentle 
quiet breathe upon thy repofe, and graceful laughter and 
amiable difport await thy waking hours! Now, let thy adore- 
able mother be noticed by thy {miles; now, with thy {oft 
hand gently prefs her ivory bofom, and now imprefs chatte 
kiffes with thy rofy lips—Thefe, thefe will be fountains of 
carefies and of pleafure to her maternal breaft. Amd when 
. thou fhalt have grown up, learn from our love to love thy 
Father, and from our awe to refpect thy king. We add 2 
wifhfacred to the country, that thou. mayeft be no lefs 
loving than worthy of love, that as foon as thou perceivett 
thou art beloved, thou mayeft know to return that affection. 
Thou art born for the throne, but may the ponderous load 
of the fceptre and crown be long unknown to-thee. Drink 
deep of the arts of governing, and efpecially of loving thy 
people, bathing in the fountain head from whence thou 
artfprung. While the various orders of citizens with gra- 


— 





* The priginal word is * gefzre,” to rad joy. 
+ By this text of fCripture, they’ mean that France is not to be 


_ governed by a female. 
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not looked for, is at leaft as pleafing as to be a 
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talatory worfhip ftrew thy cradle -witl: flowers, Jet. not. the 
laurel dropping. with blood offend thy tender, eyes. May 
the peaceful olive be-pleafing to thee as a foit pillow—we 
adore thee, its precurfor, asadeity. . .. .. a al eae 

‘* Since-the birth of our moft ferene Dauphin brings many 
advantages, tothe whole.empire, and jfince .it Sait ae r 
more, it would be.a crime not to.return thanks to the. only 
inexhauftible fountain .of,..all good, It. therefore behoyeth 
us, exulting with hymnsand fongs of joy, more particularly 
to repeat thofe folemn prayers which, we, with the other 
members of our univerfity, have already poured forth to 


Almighty God, that eternal thanks may be returned with iz- 


ceffant voice, to the fupreme being ;for this moft ha 

noon For this purpofe, the medical facul of Pacis deetge 
that the-euchariftical hymn, Ze Deum, fhak ‘be fung.in. the 
chapel.of their fchgol, on, Saturday .1oth. November.1731, 
at ten o'clock in the morning. ...6 Gof <5) | cnt | Sms 
‘¢ Given at Paris,. Monday sth of. the fame month 


and year. 


: he Fe ss J $3 Pairar Dean.” 
Such is the Parifian addrefs; which I.abandon without,a 


commentary to the reflexions of the ;Reader.. .In‘ juitice 
however to the Fi/s-women:of Paris; (les dames:de 1a, Halle, ) 


and to fhew that good fepfe has. not totally quitted the 


capital of France,..I.fhall next ,give you. them. addrefs to the 


new-born Dauphin. To meet with propriety,;when itis 
nifhed with 
unexpected abfurdity.. isle | . 
_* Addrefg of ,the Fith-women of, Paris to Monfeigneur 
MANOR: os eite s198s ease Ustuckdhis 
oo ‘& Monfeigneur, oahoag: 1 Lisi guaagl v9 
“* We-have long.expef&ed you—Our hearts were yours ¢- 
ven before your birth. You cannot as yet liften to, or un- 
derftand the prayers. that.we pour fortln around your cradle : 
they will one day be explained to you. . They may all be 
fummed up in this one with, That we may beholdin you 
pr ima reprefentative of thofe.to whom you owe your 
-exidtence.”’ i. . ; ea 


if 3 


Ki 





— - ne 
For th ENGLISH REVIEW. ~~, 
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HE‘AR from Paris that there is on foot a {cheme 
for performing -diitillation ia wacue, which fpares 
uel and avoids difagreeable vapours, .fmells, &c. _ laft 
yar I heard there: the.fame propofal, and that.an_ings- 
; hious 
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“Yhjous artift, named Meguié, had adapted a proper ap. & 


‘paratus, like that of an’ air~pump, to large flat recipients : 


if the favings can pay the expence of the apparatus, the ope- 


ration mutt be very much fhortened, “as eight degrees of 
‘Reaumur’s thermometer, above the common: ‘temperature 
‘of the atmofphere, will-be fufficient for its)’ This was. the 
fame Meguié who executed a dividing machine for mathe- 
matical inftruments, which feemed to exceed in fimplicity, 
‘thofe we have now in Lindon, 'though‘otiginally made 2 
York by a moft famous mechanic named Henly, but after. 
wards conitruéted in London, and rewarded (one’of them) as 
a new invention. This of Monfieur Meguié, I looked up- 


on to be a new and. happy thought : but I found lately, it 
y long befo 
named 


was already pradtifed fe, by one of ovr beft wheel- 
cutters: A dedop: “Thomas Chautler: ‘and this 


‘proves the old faying,. that ignorance makes great men. |i fF 


we knew all that_had been done before us mm any matter, 
“we fhould not boaft fo muth f- the: ‘originality of our in- 
ventions. 3 . 

Dr. Rofa, Profeffor at Modena, has publifhed fome Me- 
moirs, in whith he pretends, that the pulfation’of the arte- 
ries'is tiot produced by the force of the heart, nor by the 
current-of the blood: but’ by~an‘ animal expanfible vapour, 
which is exhaled frém' the blood itfelf. . Dr.’ Wilfon had al- 
-yeady exprefled ‘the fame’ ‘idea, if I remember right. But 
‘the experiments on which Dr. Rofa:grounds-his ‘opinion, 
have been ‘repeated at Milan partly with fuccefs, tut fome 
others afferded quite contrary refults : moft of them fucceed 
-as ‘well with water as with blood, and of courfe, prove no- 
thing elfe-but that zm vacuo there arifes an_elaftic vapour, 
whofe influence in producing the pulfation of! the arteries, 
c.aripehideess mire mt than thefe experiments really 

"afford. | ' , | 

“Dr. Scopoli, Profeffor of Chemiftry at ‘Paviki, has ex 
traéted from'gypfum, a‘confiderable quantity of phofphori- 
cal acid: he accounts, by its exiftence in that fubftance, 
‘for. the phofphoreftence- obferved: in natural gypfums, 
and which does not appear in artificial gypfum, fin 
-ply-—made--with -caleareous~earth and vitriolic acid. — Ii 
thefe experiments. are .to, be relied upon, I have not 
the leaft doubt but we ‘may ‘eafily account for the dil 
ficulty attending the ,making , the artificial phofpho- 
rus. of Homberg and Baldwin, which only confitt © 
‘a combination of calcareous earth with nitrous acid 1 
the lait!’ an@ with the acid 6f ammoniacal fait, in‘ the firt: 
becaufe unlefs the phofphoric acid pre-exifts in the calc 
“rédtis “earth employed in. making thofe two phofphor) 
ies the 
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RSA IWIN net! BE Pucke ful.” a are! ‘at 
eae ihs'to et the Hidttre' UF mie (phorical tight : 


Lethe ‘Ma ‘decid fore se fe though feeble 
arene fy oe oP daalonis ert were 


vanes 
rene Bie 
Fave ’an 
feet vith 


imation Ae uber 
tok now, ‘ac teres itf''a 
diamond,“ dr‘ any Uther ues Fersitecs) foe uchi® fight, 
when bide ght intd ‘the dark: ‘after’ ‘having Tod expofed™ to 
the fan’ : ya ree en feen ay pete ov the 
ee m¥ coat, fingers, ter having been 
fed to the Po RES Tn INCE A well ‘dar- 
rf ied clofet, {Rine aehén: ranattaarty very” yw a my 
owl eyes! Indeed, we? tfiaké very léng “difcourfes,- and 
long reafonings, merely upon_wards,_becauf we are not 
carefyl enou gr sae define the propery: and keep ftrictly 
to their achat “A Rind of fain flamne iiay,’ in’ fa&t, “accom- 
‘pany fome’ of He shdfphtrical apparatus ':: but wé-certainily 
iti aieatiiAg ) When we fay in a‘ miagifterial. tone, 
‘that it fs ‘@ ‘real bari or ah ‘inflanimation, ’ “though ii’ a 
feeble » &ce. ‘ina Whatfoevers 2.5 
ane eu Leroy, ! OF the “Royal! Academy Of: Sciences at 
Part bave See Me tel, “Sefint “pide of information: about 
Tae eiprarH Of Nunket att as’ inflammable dir, ~without 
‘any eat ate perfétmer, who! is‘a very reputable 
Philof Het 2t?Paris, and 16 Dale namie ‘Wwe’have often feen at 























‘the hea of ingenious difquifjtions it natural ‘philofophy. 
Monfiear’ Pilatre des Roffers, «ident and § erhaps' the 
thera Sofa’ PhiléfophicaP’ Bot tate Paris} known: iby 


 pusiet ot te Jef (Dat? different Frain ariother of the fare 

where the ¢ no of Count De Gibelin,well 

‘si tot ait rary World BY his profound and? leartied Fe- 
fearchep! In antiquities; "hi ivt ofé: ‘telative t6'% atitient lan- 
ages antd’cuftomys, &c: row pre dés)! ‘ This gentletnan, 1 

wid tad’ the paar. to thake ‘ute ‘of either of thofe two kinds 
air, for Pad fein BSlong' As defired; withdur feel® 
ing arly: iscchoeh ng obviate “an y Wout ‘of the 


aiatioy “enigrel an he AHS seherewith @ jar invertt 
Sr eB “én Wh a HGtited gandle is immediately extih 


guithed, if it was the Wed at Ke tied: 3 Stielfé; -by putting & 
‘tobe into-his mouth, to-which-he appliesttithted candte ndte and 
the expirdd ai rufhing'through it takes fire:cand! either forms 
a torrent of dight, of flames a paper whith is ‘put. in its wayr 
Monfieur Le Roy {peaks not t by hearfay}“But-attefts the fact 
ASab cye wituefs, who had been prefent at the exhibition of 
) this 
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this phenomenon : and adds, that; the fame, gentleman b 
offered to fta one or. more hours, Samia’ ine aatemet 
phere of fixed air, fuch as can be eafily had at any brewcry, 


zhich sey probably he has prery. via fo as. to know 


rehim. | ase 
iq ioe ay ees anger pecan bs zpesnms it os not, + Mont arty rasa will 
' a 
his +a A aes fs ana or ort ity frequent trials 
any other may came_in.time toendurefuch air. But this 
L.remember, that fome few years.ago an Italian Philofophcr, 
who jby his great abihties and extraordinary thirft after 
owledge has been pay: b adinured and: genssally efteemed 
in this nf eae had.the fame notion, Bone Mite that i ble 
Pt rye mee te iy ¥s 
attem a tr was obliged to tl 
conleguen mine mages his breal, oy " 


—— | 





» were of 


From another correfpondent we learn, that a French 
entleman belonging to the- Ecole Veterinaire of the French 
King. and now.in London, has communicated to our ana- 
tomiits a very extraordina ito viz. that the ftomach i in- 
ftead of being contraéted she action of vomaiiing, is 
dilated to its utmoft ea riment; has, been : re- 
peated here vpon a dog; and. eal ervation found exactly 
true. It appears that at the jnftant the matter is ejected 
from the ftemach, this vifeus | is expanded as. it were by the 
extrication of a quantity of elaftic fluid: it then alr 
without the leaft appearance of mufcular contra&tion during 
any huts of the operation, _ Here is a fine field open for our 
phyfologitts ; for, if the fame phenomena take place in o- 
ther animals, vomiting cannot depend on the action, either 
of the gaftric or abdominal mufcles, as it has been hitherto 
very generally, and very naturally {uppofed to do. 

We are happy to have it in our power to inform our 
Readers that an Englith Tranflation. of Spalnaan: s Differ- 
taszioni di Fifica, hee, will foon be publi This is the 

swwork which contains thofe experiments on Digeffion and 
Generation, of which has told us fo a and of 
which the celebrated naturalift, Mr. Bonnet, has pronounc- 
ed, that they are the my curious .and extraor 4 enc that 
have ever been.performed by man ince the creation. 
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* Mr. J. Fabroni, employed i in the cabinet of the Grand Duke 
of Tufcany, ee not in the capacity he highly -deferves by his 
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' For the ENGLISH REVIEW. 
THEATRE. 


KX 7E Mall now proceed to take a‘ fketch of the ‘merits of the 
"principal comic ‘performers: of Druty-lane, and we are 
forry that our platy does not ‘admit of ‘a more copious examination ¢ 
were Wer dd this fubjeétjultice, we mult writé a hiftory!and not ar 
clay.” For the fake of brevity likewife, we “muft confine our re? 
marks to thofe aétors, whofe talents are cunfefiedly above medio- 
crity, and whofe profeffional characters are eftablifhed. bi et 
e have already enumerated feven men, all of whom play near- 
ly as often in comedy as in tragedy; and fomé’ ofteher; when to 
thefe we have aJded Mr. King, Mri Parfons, Mr, Dodd, Mr? 
Moody, and Mr. Baddelv, we fhall find thé lift 6f comic. per- 
formers atthis Theatre, ftill very refpedtame, though not equal to 
what it ha¥ heen, when ‘Gatrick; Wetton, Vertion, Yates, and other 
great names were written on the fame ¢unfpictotis feroll. : 

Mr. King is uniterfally allowed to be the firft comic actor on the 
fage. His requfites natural’ and acquired are many and great. 
His figure is of that happy kind; that by ‘the. variations of drefs, 
becomes the gentleman or the valet, the céxcoib or the mifanthrope, 
with dlmoft equal facility and truth. His eyes ate temarkably ani- 
matéd lively’ and ‘éxpreffive, and his countenance is capable of thar 
frong variety of mufcular motion, for-which the Italians ‘are fo 
celebrated. “He does not however like ‘thétn, apply this to the par- 
pofes Gf vriniace, but to embody forth thife workings of the mind, 
thofe forcible emotions which give fueh infinifé pleafure to the 
{pectitor, whén judicioufly difplayed. His articulation is the moft 

rfeét of any performer we have ever heard, Garrick alone excepted. 

is walk, action, manner, and whole deportment, are fo varioufly 
proper, that we forget Mr. King, and fee and think only of the 
charaéter. Nothing mote evidently difcovers the accuracy of his 
judgement, that the care-with which he has ‘avoided the errors of 
the fchool jn which he was formed: we mean that of pantoinime 
defcription, that difcourfing by action, ahd endeavouring to tell the 
meaning of the fentertce before it is pronounced, which was once’ 
fe'predominant. This, it is true, may fometimes be proper; nay,’ 
may become a very great beauty: but it can' only be in thofe cha- 
raters that are foreigners, and are fuppofed ro want the words; or 
the idiom of tanguage, and, therefore, attempt to explain them- 
felves by gefture. And by the way, there are few actors who play’ 
this laft mentioned caft of. parts, that ar¢ fufficiently attentive to 
ites which marks the ‘reality of the Frenchman, or other 
dteigner,’ in a manner far fuperior to filling the noftrils with fmf, 
or fhriigging the fhoulders: Mr, King was at one time the young’ 
after, that ftarted up to rival “and fupply the place of Woodward, 
who had eft Druty-lane, and retarded ‘to his old quarters, ‘That 
he did n&t'imitate him, but depended ‘upon his own tafte and feel- 
ings is’ his-praife, We do not mean to fay that he did not -obferve 
= = the ¢xcelléncies of Woodward; this-was his duty: but 
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perfomsvin real [ife, ‘under fuch and fuch /¢ircumftances;ottould 
really behave. King as well as Woodward, once ufed to play Har- 
lequin, and indeed Harlequin i in thofe times was a very different 


being to what-he is fince become > bur W ward, was! "Harlequimy i in” 


every thing; King only whea he, ought (tO | ibe», Woodward, \ who 


alter Rich, avas, the, bett teller yof,a flery in dan d-thev she, Boelitly, 


fave pethaps,has ever feenyiwas fo.conicjous,of this, that he, pever 
could forget its if he mentioned an undertaker, he flapped his hat, 
purted up his brow, clafped his hands, and with a, burlefque folem- 
nity {talked acrof the ftage before he fpoke; he ,would mimic the 
wiping. of .a glafs, es the drawing of a cork,at.the word waiter, and 
qould net fay mexcer,-till he bad ifirft meafured + off. feveral yards of 
cloath on, the flap of, his. gdat,, |} /But Ke» did; thefe things, with fuch 
ftrength. of imitation and- ‘humour, that though it; was, flagrantly 


wrong, criticifin, itfelf could,nat forbear to laugh..-;Garrick. hiinéeli, 


in his younger days, »was much, addicted.¢e thie faylt. , Whe younger 
Cibber, though, he.awrote, with, aa, exprefm, intention, to depreciate, 
gave, notwithitanding, -a. lively picture. jof.,.Garrick’s errors; 
which the latter. fo far corregted,,. ag.- his, judgment improved, 
a butfew traces of.them at latt remained, when, he was on the 
ftage : though. fo rong was,the habit. be, had contratted,..that when 
the, refpeat ue to an aliogtt didi not make im gautious, to the latt 
he was prone to buffoon gelticulasjansin. prayate coaverfation ; which. 
oocafioned it to be faid,. + -Garrickowas.an agtorevery where but on; 
“* the. ftage..” ‘Cibber, in his.differtations, fays. of him—‘* Though 
“| have as quick-a perceptiog,,af ¢he./merits of this aétor sas. his 
‘* greateft admirersy and have not lefs pleafure from his performance, 
‘* when. he condefcends to purfue fimple nature, yet Iam not there- 
** fore to be blind to. hig ftudied .tricks, ,his over fondnefs for extra- 
“* vagant attitudes, frequent, aflegied, ftarts,, convulfive twitchings, 
““ gerkings of the, body,» fprawhingyof.. the,.fingers, flapping. the 
“* breat and, pockets,, his; pantomimigal.manner of acting every, 
“* word ina fentence, - with a fet. of, mashanical witieig in conflant, 
‘* ufe,, the caricatures abgciiures mol epw ad 
If we may-be allowed. a conjecture sonceming, Ueda aes, our 
time, it thall be that the pantomimical excellence of Rich, gave rile 
to thefe extravagancies.,. Garrick was undeubtedly a. moft diligent: 
fiudent of bis art, and attended with.a fevere,afliduity, both to the 
beauties and defects of his.youthful.coremporaries...., Rich, was then 
in,his.meridian, .and,a, wonderful. mimic; that. ‘Garrick, before his 
tafte, was, mature,,,fhonld fuppofe the expreffive dumb fhew of Rich, 
might: be. introducedywith.etieé in flage dialogue: is not fur priting. 
Woodward, who had not, Garrick’s., powers. of, pleating, without 
thef adventitious trappings of, falfe ornamens,,,was unwilling to 
go any means of obtaining yapplaufe; though bis judgment 
might condemn, his practice, as.we have reafon to fuppofe 3 it did ;. for 
he was a man of itrong fenfé, and. did not want monitors. King, 
thouch not Woodward’ s equal as a Harlequin, was. his,.fuperior as 
an aétor, for heobtained as much, applaui¢»ixja. more correct and 
mafierly file. . Sle, has likewile proved hime elf capable of. more v2- 
riety. Woodward was, confined to fops, yalets, or characters out 044, 
OF». Father, beyond, nature; in thefe latter perhaps he never had his 
peers ’ 
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peer; but King-has gone a greater round. The {nip fhap, wit, the 
fprightly rake, the gay gentleman, the choleric and furly father, 
the worn out debauchee, the canting hypocrite, the arch valet, and 
the impudent coxcomb, with many more, have fucceilively delight~ 
ed the town, when perfonated by Mr.: King. We need but ‘men- 
tion Witwou’d, Ranger, Sir Anthony Abfolue, &c. &c. &c. to res 
call aotrain of -pleafing ideas, into the minds of all who have been 

accuftomed to theatrical exhibition. * a 
It isin new plays that men of: genius have moftly been difcoveredt 
on the ftage.. Auditors are fo far from. betng capable of making a 
cool and difpaflionate comparifon between a young and an old 
performer, that they conftantly go, and efpecially to comedy,’ ‘not 
with a picture in their minds how a character /bauid be reprefented, 
but how he whom they have betore féen and fappofed great, looked: 
and behaveds) “Lhissis carried by the ignorant part» of an audience 
to fuch; excefs, that an aGtor who.came” ott in the part of Mungo 
at Covent Garden, was cenfured’ becaufe the garter which hung 
down as a token of drunkennefs, was on the wrong leg: .that is, it 
wason the contrary leg to what this minute critic had feen Mr. 
Dibdin wear: it,.confequently wrong. . Original charadters then 
mult im general, ‘eftablith the fame. of (players. It. was his per- 
formance of ‘Lord Ogleby, which convinced every: body, that Mr. 
Kite wasan actoroft:great genius. .Mr. Garrick and Mr. Coleman 
were fenfibleiof his merit before; or they would not have entrufted 
their play in his hands,» for on the performance of ‘Lord Ogleby, the 
fate of the:OClandeftine Marriage depended, for which reafon Mr. 
Garrick, who wrote the charaéter, intended to have played it him- 
felf, but':being taken ill while it was in rehearfal, it was given 
to Mr. King, and though Mr. Garrick recovered foon enough to 
have refumed his part, he,was fo {truck when he beheld Mr. King’s 
conception and execution of it at rehearfal, that he iowned he did 
not think’he could perform «at in fo mafterly a’ manner. The de- 
bility, the. vanity,: and the. philanthrophy of Lord Ogleby, his 
halt {mothered contempt for, and well bred condefcenfion te the fa- 
mily of Sterling, with his polite fneersc at the ‘contracted ideas of 
the citizen; the progrefs of his paflion for his adorable Fanny; his 
felf-applaufe, oftentation, and joy, till his miftake is difcovered, 
and the well bred eafe without indifference, with which he recon- 
ciles himfelf, and-all the interefted parties to a chearful good hu- 
moured refignation, are fo happily and faithfully reprefented: by. 
Mr. King, that his performance of that charaéter has ever been al- 
lowed a»chef:d’aeuvre, by all judges of life, of manners, and the 
human'heart. In witty dialogue Mr. King is likewife without a 
rival, fat leaft among the men performers ; Mrs. Abington alone can 
vie with him, and the pointed delivery of repartee is, in both, one 
of their chief excellencies. There is another fpecies of character 
m which he is'‘always bebeld with infinite pleafure. The benevo- 
leat mifarithrope, when perfonated by him, is a moft refpectable, 
though! apparently contradictory being ; and his performance ftamps 
bin with.fuch reality, that even thofe whofe iphere of life have 
uever- brought them aequainted with fuch people, for they someone 
W. wr eqoih +.¢ , exil 
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exifl but amortig the highcr and refined ranks of fociety, yet they are 
convinced, he is no fictitious, but a rue man. 

The public have given and continue to give fuch repeated tefti. 
moni¢s of the eftimation in which they hold Mr. King’s abilities, 
that we are certain of .their approbation had we room to extend our 
enquiry through the various characters in which he has fo frequent. 
ly given them delight; but weare obliged to comprefs what we with 
to extend. We fhall only obferve, that Mr. King is one of thofe 
f:w, whole great merit continues to: fupport the Englith ftage from 
finking into a fate of mediocrity, :or what is worfe, of falfe tate 
and buffoonery. ) 

: Of all the actors within our memory, there is not one in a certain 
Lne of playing camequal Mr.-Parfons. His :perfonification of an 
did feeble man is fo natural, that it 1s in‘mitable; and we are forry, 
for the honour of: the: flage and the tafte of the nation, that truth 
obliges us to accufe him of a vice, againft which we have jutft de. 
claimed. His habitualipromptitude to buffoonery half obliterates the 
merit, that, in fome kind of characiers, would make him, perhaps, 
faperior to any actor that ever exifieds Aétors who have no other 
powers but thofe of diftortion and grimace to attract notice, are to 
be pitied, (if not defended,) while they endeavour to obtain applaufe, 
becaufe it is the means of their fsbhiéace but for him whofe ima 
gination is rich, whofe form and features contain: that inherent hu- 
mour that they only need be put in motion to excite laughter, for 
him to have recourfe to grimace in order tu extort what every body 
is willing to give, is a weaknefs that the critic cannot help lament- 
ing, though he defpairs to reform. Mr. Parfons is fo excellently 
right in many things, and gives fuch exquifite pleafure, that it 1s 
impoflible for an audience, or rather that part of an audience that 
is fenfible of his deviations from propriety to notice them at the 
moment : ‘their hearts are fo merry, and his aéting 1s fuch a con 
tinued provocatiom to laughter, that they have not then the power 
to be out of humour. On recollection, however, his: occafional ex- 
travagancies return with a. degree of pain upon the mind, and it 
grieves us to find that among imumerable touches of original and 
happy pleafantry, theirwas an alloy ef coarfenefs and exaggeration. 
And yet there are parts and fituations, in which what in other cafes 
were defects, become beauties. Drunkennefs fo totally deprives 4 
man of that attention, which fober reafon pays to manners and 
contingencies, that extravagance is one of its attributes: of this 
Mr. Patfons is an inftance. There is:not fo perfeét, fo natural an 
imitator of mebricty on the ftage as this comedian, nor was there 
ever perhaps finer acting beheld, tragic or comic, than his drunken 
feene of Davy in’ Bon Ton. His drefs, his look, his walk, his be 
haviour, are:alldrunk. He does not reel about from one place 
another, till he is half overfet, and till it becomes a difficulty for 
fobriety itfelf to recover the equilibrium, his whole attention 
feemingly employed to fave’ appearances, and to make the perfon 
he talks with believe him foter. He-props his-eyes open as it wert 
by main fore¢, and every mufcle of his face is: convulfed, by his 
attempts to keep a ferene countenance. .His-hand is lifted towards 
his mouth to prevent his involuntary hiccups, but drops for a 
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pf power to reach half way, or if he effects his put pofe, it is after va- 
rious efforts. His eyes glare, his chin hangs, his Knees bend and 
totter, and though he almoft ftands ftill, you expect every moment 
he will fall. He is fo whimfieally, fo laughably, fo pofitively 
drunk, that in the foliloquy of the part we have juft cited, the 
houfe never fails to be kept ona roar tor feveral minutes after Sir 
John Trotley goes off, before he can fpeak a word. The contortions 
of his vifage are, here, what give the greateft pleafure; for, though 
he makes a thoufand indefcribably ridiculous caricatures, they are 
all evident endeavours to look wife and fedates The fame effects 
conftantly produced, and after a piece is become ftale by repetition; 
are irrefragable proofs of the talents of the actor: His performance 
of Mr. Doiley in Who’s the Dupe; and of Diggory in All the 
World’s a Stage; and in many others of the hke nature, are alfo 
inexpreflibly humorous, without (or at leait with very allowable) 
improprieties. Broad farce admits a ftrength of colouring that 
chafter comedy difdains. | 
In Riccoboni’s account of the Theatres of Europe, there is an 
anecdote of a young man of fix and twenty; who playéd and looked 
the part of Old Gerard in the Anatomift fo well, that Mademoifelle 
Salle. who was then in England, was fo entirely convinced of his 
being a feeble very old man, fhe durft not go.into the paflaze where 
he was, for fear that by brufhing againft him fhe fhould throw him 
down. Riccoboni too, who faw him, expreffes his wonder at the 
extraordinary talents of this youthful old actor. This anecdote can- 
not fail to remind thofe who read it of Mr. Parfons, for all who 
have only feen him on the ftage, fuppofe him to be really an old 
man, but here they are deceived, he is yet in that part of life cal- 
led middle age, and was not, when he firft played the dying old man 
in Wit’s Laft Stake, older than the perfon Riccoboni fpeaks of with 
fuch wonder. He firft came to Drury-lane in 1762,. and the faree 
we have mentioned, which is a fpirited tranflation by Mr. King, of 
the latter part of Le Legataire Univerfel, came out in 1763. Thofe 
who can remember him in that piece, will fay, they never beheld 
a more perfect picture-of debilitated worn out age ; but no perfon by 
feeing Mr. Parfons in the Theatre, can remember him a young 
| man, he has always been fuppofed old by the town. 
Mr. Parfons feems diftinct ies moft performers, by the humours 
ous playfulnefs of his fancy, and which, indeed, he fometimes ins 
dulges too licentioufly, though it is generally replete with whim, 
and abundantly productive of laughter. The late Mr. Shuter had 
the fame faculty and the fame foible, and in the faulty part car- 
ried it to ftill greater excefs. He would fpeak to the audience, call 
the actors by their real names, apply perfonal jokes and allufions to 
himfelf or them, and take any liberty that aecident or caprice 
might fuggeft, The galleries would laugh and applaud, and his 
Vanity was gratified. It is to be regretted that hes and others in 
like fituations, cannot perceive “ this is a pitiful ambition,” un- 
worthy of a good actor, or a man of genius, becaufe contrary to 
propriety, highly difrefpectful to an audience, and deftructive cf 
that reality, which, by player as well as poet, fhould ever be mott 
fri@ly adhered to and indaftrioufly preferved. Did an aétor con- 
Rev. Vol. I, Apr. 1783. Ava fider 
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fider, that it is that clafs of auditors only, whofe praife is no recom. 
mendation, who are pleafed by fuch deviations from character; that 
he obfcures his real excellencies, and makes the judicious half for. : 


get they have been pleafed, while they remember how much they : 
have been offended ; and that he gives juft occafion to the invidious ; 
to attack and wound his reputation and depreciate his abilities, he : 
would furely forbear the practice. It is likewife a duty'the public [Iw j 
owe themfelves, and a tribute due to the national tafte and reputa. | 
tion, that the fpectators fhould by fome gentle marks of difapprobs. : 
tion, convince the offender of his miftake, and the impropricty of . 
fuch freedoms. To hifs, would, in general, be not only too fevere, f 
but ineffectual: it would bring down a thunder of applaufe from % 
the galleries, who are always laudablv aétive in fupport of their fi. . 
vourites, and the actor might fuppofe it the hifs of an enemy inftead r 
of a critic. The word fie from half a dezen perfons in the pitt and " 
boxes on fuch occafions, would be mere likely to convince, with. th 
out infulting the performer, and might produce the neceffary re 4 
formation. fe 

Let not thefe obfervations and this advice be mifconftrued. We me 
do not under the idea of being chafte, with to encourage’ a dry : 
faitidious unmeaning correétnefs: a bold luxuriance is preferable, .d 


But why fhould not an actor be as perfect as poflible?_ There are cer A 
tain limits beyond which he fhould not ftep: it is unworthy of 
genius to obtain applaufe by being extravagant, and good acting is p: 
as great, though a more evanefcent eflort of genius, as any art or 
icience can produce. We have been told of a farce at Amflerdam, Ij). 
in which a miller appears greatly diitreffed for want of wind to tun Jy, 
his mill. While he is in this dilemma, a compatlionate Dutchman H 
enters, and underflanding the caufe of his grief, turns his pofterios I @. 
to the mill fails, and by certain backward erructations, the found o! 

which is very naturally imitated behind the fcenes, he fets the mil I ;.,, 
agoing. ‘The mob are highly delighted ata joke fo much within HR xy 
their own comprehenfion, and the people of better tafte are exceed: IR yi 
ingly afhamed and chagrined. ‘Though this ts not only extravagant, If; 


: E . fe 
but indelicate and difgraceful, it has been equalled in our time oo 7% m, 
a London Theatre. A certain mimic famous for his performanceo! I art 
Pierrot in Pantomimes, contrived to place a pair of hard blows i os 


bladders, fo as they might burit by a fudden tall on his breech HB of 
The firft experiment he made was not fuccefsful, for the elaftity ' I gic 
the confined air canted him up and pitched him upon his noft; I by 
but being ufed to blows and rebuffs in his performance, he was 0H rep 
difeouraged, and ventured a fecond trial, in which he burft the bis MM the 
ders, fleaed his pofteriors, and fo great was the explolion, it aftonifhee Th 
the houfe, who did not underftand the joke, otherwife it is hop‘ ga 
they would feverely have chaftifed the inventor. Init 

‘Thefe anecdotes are related to convince thofe who intereft the HH bly 
felves in fuch affairs, that it is the public who muft make the 2°" HR fay 
attentive to propriety, for while they — indiferiminately, (9% wh; 
performer will fcarcely know where to ftop. thee den 

Mr. Dgdd is a moft valuable comic actor in a certain [ini the 
Wherever the paflion of vanity is predominant in a character 1 4M the 
ufually fuitained with great propriety, truth, and force of colours cell 
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if perfonated by him. He has ftudied, with a laudable degree of 
attention, every fpecics of the coxcomb and petit maitre: their pecu- 
liarities, actions, attitudes, affected inattention, and vacant nonchalance 
of countenance, are fo familiar to his imagination, that they feem 
to have become naturalized, and fo much a part of himfelf, that 
they are fearcely fhook off with the fame eafe that they are put on. 
But actors, even after they have acquired reputation, are held in 
more or lefs efteem by the town, in proportion as they have many 
or few characters written for them, that is in proportion to the op- 
portunities they have of being feen to advantage. ‘The death of the 
jate inimitable Mr. Wefton, and a fearcity of original parts, have 
incited Mr. Dodd to try his abilities in what is called low comedy ; 
but though he has frequently obtained as much applaufe in this 
{tile of playing asin the other, it is by no means with equal juttice. 
The manners of fops he has copied from life, but does not difcover 
the fame accuracy when he would exhibit the ftupidity, the blun- 
ders, the fears, or the blunt jokes of a clown. In the one he pre- 
fents a charming and finifhed picture, in the other at beft but a cari- 
cature, in Which tricks and grimace are fubftieued for fimplicity and 

enuine humour. ‘There is however an exception to this centure, 
which it would be an affafination of merit not to mention; his Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek in Twelfth Night is fo capital and mafterly a 
performance, that it deferves the higheft encomiums. Not even 
Palmer in Sir Toby Belch, all excellent as he is, equals Dodd in this 
play. There is ahother charaéter in which he has great and pecu- 
liar merit. Keckfey in the farce of the Irifh widow, though feebly 
written, is made by his acting, original, humourous and natural. 
His performance likewife of the Nephew in Shirley’s comedy of the 

® Gametter is eminently deferving of praife. 

We come now to fpeak of an actor to whom the public are highly 
indebted for having reformed the Theatre of a very grofs abufe. 
'@® Mr. Moody is the perfon who firft convinced the town an [rifhman 
‘@® might bea gentleman on the ftage as wellas off. Players are too 
‘— frequently hereditary imitators of each other. Colley Cibber 
‘#® makes it one of his merits that he had obferved Dogget with fuch 
attention, that the moft minute article of drefs, even to the placing 
“® ot a hair, had not efcaped him, but when called upon to play one 
“ot Dogget’s characters on an emergency, the furprize of the au- 
dience was exceffive, to find he had not only borrowed his cloaths 
'#® but his voice. This is afalfe ambition. Real perfons and not their 


the Committee is a low illiterate fellow, though a faithful adherent. 
The fame Anthony Leigh acquired in perfonating this charater, 
gave his immediate imitators and their fucceffors an idea that every 
Irifiman was to be reprefented on the ftage as little better than ‘a 
blundering blackguard. Mr. Moody had more difcernment, he 
faw Irifhmen, like other men, had various manners and charaéters 
which they derived from education, rank, fortune, and other acci- 
dents. He ftudied the originals and fuccceded ; the town applauded 
the attempt, and he is defervedly held to be the bett reprefentative of 
the lrith charaéter the {tage has ever potlefled. To poticfs equal ex- 
cellence in every fpecies of imitation is not to be cxpected. Mr. 
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Moody plays the hearty old man in comedy, but not with the fame 
fuperionty. He feems to imagine that in order to be natural, it jg 
neither neceflary to fpeak loud, nor ufe much a¢tion. This diftinétiog 
however right in fome inftances, is exceedingly wrong in others ; jt 
may degenerate into affeciation, while it attempts fimplicity. Sir 
Sampton Legend is no whifperer, His manners, oaths, and lap. 
guage, are certain indications of a boifterous and vociferous habit, 
He vaunts to Angelica that he is of a long lived race, who inherit 
vigour, and to Forefight, that he has rode a hunting upon an ele. 
phant and made a cuckold of a king, He would not fpeak this in 
the ear; he is vain of his flrength, and proclaims his good qualities, 
—‘* Odd Sampfon’s a very good name for an able fellow; your 
Sampfons were ftrong dogs from the beginning.’ And again—*“ thou 
fhalt make me a tather, and I’ll make thee a mother, and will becct 
fons and daughters enow to put the weekly bills out of counte- 
nance.”’ Such is his language, and it feems ftrange that an actor 
of good talents can miflake what his behaviour fliould be. 

Mr. Baddely is a good low comedian, and eminent for his 
performance of French characters, epecially the Swifs valet in 
which he is unrivalled. Our comic writers haye keen fo careful to 
flatter the national prejudice, that they have never attempted to ex: 
hibit a Frenchman, except in a ridiculous or contemptible light, 
This may perhaps be good policy, but jts illiberality and injuttice 
are flagrant. The actors have fallen in with this predilection of the 

ople and the writers, and have focaricatured and burlefqued the 
Basah, that fuch beings are in general nowhere to be found except 
within the walls of the Theatre. Mr, Baddely, though he frequently 
difcovers a good knowledge of French manners, is obliged in general 
to comply with cuftom and the humour of the common people, who 
are never more delighted than when they fee a Frenchman indeed 
ridiculous. | 

In peevifh old men this a¢tor has likewife confiderable merit, and 
his performance of Mofes in the School for Scandal, has juiily ex 
Jarged his reputation. ? 

There are many other men performers at Drury-lane, who defervt 
and obtain’ public encouragement, among whom is Mr. Suett, 4 
young man who promifes hereafter to ftand forward as an actor. 
Let the following fhort remarks increafe his caution. He has 2 

refent the fault of which we have fo often had occafion to complain 
He itudies his art more from the ftage than the world, and labours 
rather to be comical than natural.” He has contraéted fome b:d 
habits too; he ts continually hemming and licking his lips. Th 
habits of the actor deftroy the identity of the charaéter, and fhovs 
pe carefully avoided by all who have an ambition to excell. 
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For te ENGLISH REVIEW. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
(Continued from our laft.) 


HE greateft event that has diftinguifhed this month, is the 

famous coalition, or formation of a new Minittry. Concern 
ing the temper that gave birth to. this treaty, we have already 
made fome obfervations in our laft number. It is evident that there 
jis a power, for the prefent moment, at leaft, and in the prefent 
juncture, which controuls that of the conftitution. The junction 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, it is generally prefumed, is not a- 
greeable to that branch of the conftitution in which the adminiftra- 
tion of government is vefted, and we may fafely affirm, that it is 
equally repugnant to the general wifhes of the nation. Both thefe 
Minifters have loft much of their private influence. Of Lord 
North, it is faid in print, as well as in the circles of private con- 
verfation, that he abandoned unfufpecting generofity, the moment 
the reward of his public fervices was made irrevocable, and joined 
that bold ambition that /eized on the reins of government, in ex- 
pectation of new fpoils. Mr. Fox is compared to Cataline, or 
Cefar, who on the wings of popularity, aims at rifing to the fu- 
preme power in the ftate. 

It is probable, that the opinions, that have been engendered or 
encreafed concerning the new Secretaries, by their coalition, will 
contribute to precipitate their fall. For this extraordinary conjunc- 
tion will whet the public appetite for cenfure, will fharpen the jea- 
lous eye of oppofition, magnify every omiffion, and give the very 
worft colour to every error in their adminiftration. It would feem 
to be wifdom, on their parts, to conciliate the public efteem by 
the public fpirit, the vigilance, and the vigour of their govern- 
ment. But what meafures are entitled-to the praife of public fpirit, 
is, inthis country, very difficult to determine. The Secretaries 
themfelves are divided in their opinions upon fome of the greatett 
fubjects that are expected to come before Parliament. It is not, there- 
fore, by the unanimity of their counfels, by a fteady purfuit of 
what they are firmly convinced is for the good of the nation, and, 
of courfe, by a bold appeal to the people at large, for, the wifdom 
and integrity of their conduct, that they can hope to prolong 
their power. They muft do by policy, what they cannot effect by 
virtue. They muft govern by influence and corruption. They 
muft manage faction, footh difcontent, and by making mutual con- 


ceflions and alliances with the friends and conneétions of each, en-. 


deavour to confirm in their own hands, fuch a fupreme ariftocra- 
tical power, as governed this nation in the laft reign, under the ad- 
miniftration of the Duke of Newcaftle. 

The eafy jocularity of Lord North, and the unabafhed 
confidence of Mr. Fox, aftcr fo many inconfiftencies, in the 
Houfe of Commons, fhews how much they confide in the 
power of combination, and how little they refpect the vir- 
mc of the nation, There is, however, in the very nature of 
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the confederacy between thefe men, a principle of diffolution. Ac 
they are, cach of them, almott profefidly governed by ixteref# or 

ambition, they will maintain their connection no longer than the 
one fh: all fee a fit opportunity ot fupplanting the other ; or, until 
that revolution and change, which are fo incident to the Britih gO 
yernment, fhall wreft from their hands the helm of government, 
and make it their intereft to range under other ftandards. 

The loan, as ufual, has furnithed matter of difpute in Parlia- 
ment. In this all parties are agreed, that never was fuch a fupply 
neceflary at the conclufion of a peace. The national debt is now 
wideed immenfe. And either new taxes muft be raifed, or favines 
made to the amount of above three millions per annum ; or, there 
mult be a reduction of the intereit of the public funds. How great 
the political wifdom that is equal to the tafk of conducting the af- 
fairs of England in fuch cireumttances as thefe? ‘To impofe fuch 
taxes as fhall not check induitry er diminifh population! ‘Lo make 
fuch public favings, as fhall not be inconfiilent with that dignity, 
which it is not only the honour, but the éa‘ere/? of the monarchy 
to maintain in the eyes of foreign fiates! and all this, in the pre- 
fent deprefied and embarrafling fituation of public” affairs, is in- 
deed a very diflieult matter, and feems to require greater wifdom, 
virtue, and unanimity in our councils than there is reafon to ex- 
pect. The Northern Powers feem to be fomewhat alarmed, at the 
very great forwardnets of Britain to grant commercial advant tages 
to her yuoadam colonies. All the time that can pofhibly be fpared 
from the neceflary bufinefs of managing the Houle of Commons, 
fupporting their own power, and going through the ordinary courte 
et bufinefs, fhould certainly be devoted by Minitters, to form fuch 
a new code of trade laws as may beit. promote the commerci:! 
grandeur of England. To make new, advantageous,, and liber:! 
reguiations in matters of commerce, isan inheritance left to them by 
Lord Shelburne. 

That minitter affirmed in the Houfe of Peers, that the eve: 
avbich he made, was ouly a part of a more extengve plan, to ‘a 
completed in the courie of time. ‘The voice of the people is more 
with that treaty than it was at firft. Should the peace become more 
and more popular, men will recollect the promifes of Lord Shel- 
burne; they will be apt to believe he would have fulfilled them, 
aud make comparifons between him and his fucceflors. Let his 
fuccefiors therefore confider well all the parts of his plan, Fas ef 
ab bofie. doceri, Perhaps, they might derive fome ufeful hints 
from the ideas thrown out both in writing, and in private focietics, 
as well as public aflemblies, by Lord Shelburne and his mott int- 
mate friends. It was one of the chief arguments of the late mi 
nifter for making .any peace that might be ‘obtained, that the great 
confederacy againft Britain would thereby be broken in pieces, and 
an opportun'ty would be afforded to this kingdom of forming advaz 
tageous connections on the continent of E “MrOpe. But for rae 4 
purpofe, it muti be eontefled, that ./ecret fervice money would be ne 
eeflary, and alas! all the money th: at can be raifed from the fubjec's 


of Britain, finds vent at. home. Our minifters are therefore * 
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chafte and pure in their conduét at foreign courts, as they are fe- 
ducing and corrupt in their management of Parliament. 

The nature of the Britifh conititution fearcely admits of that fe- 
cret influence, that conflancy, and addrefs which is neceflary to 
operate with fuccefs on foreign councils. While France was tree, 
the world did not complain of the influence of French gold and 
French policy. It was not till the reign of Lewis XII1. when the 
genius ot Richelieu fubjected the Barons to the power of the crown, 
that France began to preponderate in the fcale of nations. But, 
if the matter be otherwife, the prefent Prefident of his Majeity’s 
Council, may be admonifhed to recolleé& his experience in the 
courfe of his different embaifies ; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to call to mind his obfervation when Lord North’s party 
complained in the Houfe of Commons, that French gold had ftirred 
up a party in Holland, in oppofition to the intereits of Britain. 
“ And what,” faid Lord John Cavendith, * if a little Englith gold 
had been fent over, to counteract the operation of that of France ? 
] doubt it is fometimes worfe employed.” 

The refolution that feems to be taken by Miniftry, of fending 
out Mr. Francis to India, fhews that mild and pacific meafures are’ 
to be followed in that part of the Britifh domimions. ‘This mea- 
fure is remarkable on another account. It is among the firtt fteps 
that proves the fuperiority of Mr. Fox’s fquadron in the Britith 
Councils ; tor the friend and confident of Lord North was Mr. 
Hattings. 

Since the peace, we hear little of the pretenfions of Scotland toa 
conititutional national detence.. A pamphlet, however, now and 
then makes it appearance in defence of the right of the people to 
chufe their own eccleliafticks. 

The principle which mutilated the empire, and which found its 
Way into all its remaining dependencies, ftill rages in the bofom of 
England, and appears in the-Senate, in the Navy, and in the Ar- 
my. The fuccefsful mutiny of the goth regiment, commanded by 
General Tottenham at Wakefield, has in the courfe of this month, 
added a frefh proof to the truth of this pofition. 

Of the effects, which the aeknowledgment, on the part of Eng- 
land, of American independence on the minds of the Americans, 
we, as yet, know but very little. The evacuation of Charleftown, 
by the Englith, and the introduction of the Americans, were per- 
formed with moderation and decent compofure, on both fides. ‘This 
circumftance, however, as far as we can reafon from a cireumftince 
fo trivial, feems to form a prefage, that mutual affection will foon 
return between the two nations. ‘The numerous mercantile adver- 
tures to America, we hope, will meet with fuccefs. But as to emi- 
grants, the wants of the Americans being yet few, and their wealth 
fmall, *bey only can hope to-fuceeed in that country, who are 
willing to fubmit to the laborious occupations of hufbandmen and 
mechanics. ‘The unfettled ftate, and the principles of internal dit- 
cord, which are now fown in the Colonies, render them lefs 
Wviting feenes to foreigners, than formerly. Aad, as to the Prc- 
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vinces themfelves, although they have now obtained a name and 
rank among the nations, they will never again, in all probability, 
enjoy that internal tranquillity and happineis, which once excited 
the admiration of all who kuew them. 








ANSWERS to CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the very. judicious and candid Letter of Amicus Ebo- 
racenfis, we are difpofed to pay the utmoft attention. J/Je 
Shall be careful to avoid ‘* any cenfure or opinion, that bears 
the appearance of political partiality.”. Our Corre/pondent 
will allow that parties, and men of all parties, are cenfured 
.in. the Political Article, with a freedom, which is perfectly in- 
confifient with that illiberal artifice, which ** courts a fale by 
catching the voice of the day,” and which, we agree with our 
Friend, ** is apt.to be erroneous, becaufe frequently given with- 
out due information of facts, and meafures, or the reafons of 
them.” ‘ 
This Corre/pondent fubmits to our confideration, whether, in 
our Review of Politics, it would not be prudent to confine our- 
Selves to ** biftorical dedugtion.”’ ‘Itis, indeed, only time that can 
illuminate the caufes and the confequences of political affairs. But 
det it be obferved, that THE ENGLISH REVIEW neither pre- 
.tends to give the Hiftory of the pre/ent times, on the one hand, 
nor confines its views to unconnedted facts, on.the other. It aims 
at exhibiting a pifture of the Political Speculations of the 
-Month, and iracing fome conneéfions between the cvents that 
happen in that limited period, and others that have preceded, or 
are likely to follow them. For example, that f[pirit of mutiny 
which appears in the navy and army we view as a confequence 
of that relaxation of government, and that general fpirit of ré- 
volt, which have mutilated the empire. 
_ But, if the events of one Month fhall contradié the [pecula- 
tions of ancther, we fhall be careful to mark the incongruity, and 
Shall be particularly happy, whenever we fhall have occafion 19 
acknowledge a miftake in any of our conjeflures, concerning the 
mifconduct and interefted defigns either of Miniffers or their op- 
ponents. = 

To judicious hints, and liberal communications, the Exg!/2 
Review fball always be open. 








